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are  leaders  who  anticipate  and  intuitively  grasp  the  change  in  the 
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dynamics  of  the  information  economy.  Their  employees  are 
respected  as  equals  who  command  intelligence  and  embrace 
opportunity.  These  characteristics  will  define  the  exceptional 
organization  in  the  next  millennium. 
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Longer  product  life,  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

Your  needs  may  change,  your  hard  drive  or 
memory  requirements  may  change,  but  the 
Tecra®  8000  product  platform  never  will.  It's 
never  been  easier  to  upgrade  and  lower 
your  cost  of  ownership  so  intelligently. 


Qualify  one,  you've  qualified  them  all. 

One  system  image  and  one  platform 
with  a  consistent  motherboard,  chipset, 
memory  subsystem,  system  BIOS,  graph¬ 
ics  controller  and  audio/video  controller 
means  qualifying  once.  And  only  once. 


Consistent  components  protect  investment. 

Consistency  means  fewer  spare  parts. 
Less  training.  Reduced  service  time. 
Even  backwards  compatibility  with 
existing  Toshiba  docking  stations,  port 
replicators  and  other  key  accessories. 


Explore  your  options  at  www.toshiba.com  or  call  1-800-TOSHIBA. 


©1999  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Tecra  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshiba  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  *24X  maximum  speed.  16X  average  speed.  **Download  speeds  are  limited  to  53Kbps. 
Upload  speeds  are  less  (in  the  30Kbps  range)  and  may  vary  depending  on  line  conditions.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change. 


PC  Magazine 

1998  Technical  Excellence  Award 
"Best  New  Product" 


One  platform.  One  image. 
Infinite  possibilities. 


12,600  possible  configurations  let  you  mix  and  match  from  all  these  options. 


Four  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors: 

233MHz,  266MHz,  300MHz  or  366MHz 

Three  TFT  active-matrix  color  displays: 

12.1",  13.3"  or  14.1"  dia. 

Five  hard  drives: 

4.0,  6.4,  8.1,  10.0  or  14.1  billion  byte 
Ultra  DMA33  hard  drive 


Seven  Memory  options: 

32,  64,  96,  128,  160,  192  or  256MB 
high-performance  Synchronous  DRAM 

Five  SelectBay  Options: 

Diskette  Drive,  24X*  CD-ROM,  DVD-ROM, 
optional  secondary  4.0  or  6.4  billion  byte 
HDD  or  optional  second  battery 


Two  modem  options: 

Built-in  K56flex'“  V.90  modem** 
with  DSVD  support  or  no  modem 

Three  operating  systems: 

Microsoft™  Windows®  95,  98  or 
Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 


TOSHIBA 


The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 


Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Providers  know  us  very,  very  well.  But  not  too  well. 

MCSPs  have  a  direct  line  to  Microsoft,  which  means  they  receive  copies  of 
every  product  Microsoft  makes  and  also  take  part  in  Microsoft  beta  testing. 
What’s  more,  MCSPs  are  out  there  working  with  Microsoft  products  every  day. 


©  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Even  so,  MCSPs  are  independent  organizations  whose  greatest  bond  is  not  to 
Microsoft,  but  to  their  clients  and  whatever  solutions  will  work  best  for  those 
clients.  To  find  a  Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Provider  who  will  work  with  you  to 
help  solve  your  problems,  visit  www.microsoft.com/certified 
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Thunder  Down  Under 

INTRODUCTION  They’re  independent,  they’re 
inventive,  and  now  the  Australians  are  unleashing 
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eir  ideas  upon  the  global  marketplace. 

By  Howard  Baldwin 
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Australia  Unbound 
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GLOBAL  CHALLENGES  Its  founc  lers  were 
banished  to  an  isolated  continent.  Today  Australia 
is  turning  self-sufficiency  into  IT  ingenuity. 

By  Polly  Schneider 
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48  Small  World,Big  Business 

MAXIMIZING  RESOURCES  If 
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wish  list  includes  global  effectiveness  and 
efficiency,  these  Australian  CIOs 


best  practices  to  share. 


By  Howard  Baldwin 
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.T.  AND  GOVERNMENT  Public 
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Vs  n|c|f  govern¬ 

ment  is  using  IT  to  create  communities  and  improve 
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By  Polly  Schneider 
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Gail  Burke  exemplifies 

i  IS  ingenuity 

and  resourcefulness. 


Cover  photo  by  Nancy  Cohen 
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eBay  connects 
buyers  and  sellers. 
On  the  Internet. 


On  Oracle. 


Location :  jhttp://ww .obatj  .com 
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Companies  who  know  the  Internet  best  use  Oracle  for  e-business.  Do  you? 


For  more  information,  visit  www.oracle.com!  info!  ebusiness!  13f  the  e-business  engine 


©1999  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation. 
All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


INTEGRATING  THE  ENTERPRISE 

IS  A  NOBLE  GOAL 


WE  IUST  THINK  INTEGRATING  IT 


FASTER.  CHEAPER 
AND  EASIER  IS  A 

HECK  OF  A  LOT  MORE  PRACTICAL. 


How  many  business  opportunities  has  your  company  missed  because  key 
applications  weren’t  integrated  yet? 

How  many  technology  innovations  have  you  delayed  because  writing  expensive 
interface  programs  ate  up  your  budget? 

How  many  of  your  IT  people  are  focused  on  connecting  the  back  office  with  the  front 
office,  instead  of  on  projects  that  could  positively  impact  this  quarter’s  bottom  line? 

How  would  you  like  a  solution  to  all  of  this?  Because  there  is  one. 

It’s  called  Mercator®  software,  from  TSI. 

Mercator  lets  you  integrate  applications  across  the  enterprise  without  writing 
custom  interface  programs.  It  automates  key  parts  of  the  integration  process,  for 
time  and  cost  savings  of  up  to  80%.  And  since  it  works  on  a  global,  business 
level,  it  works  across  any  computing  platforms  and  technical  environments  you 
have  or  will  have  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It’s  also  powerful.  In  the  ERP  world,  Mercator  is  the  leading  solution  for 
integrating  SAP™  R/3™  with  legacy  systems  and  best-of-breed  applications.  And 
you  can’t  get  more  industrial-strength  than  that. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  are  already  using  Mercator  to  simplify  the  enterprise 
application  integration  process.  Reaping  a  lot  of  practical  benefits  as  a  result. 

And  we  think  there’s  something  noble  about  that,  in  and  of  itself. 


application  integration,  simplified™ 


www.tsisoft.com 

1 .800.234.5566 


<  1998  TSI  international  Software  Ltd  SAP  and  R/3  are  trademarks  ol  SAP  AG  Mercator  TSI  and  the  TSI  Soil  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  TSI  International  Sod 
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Columns 

A  Code  Day  in  Hell 


FINE  PRINT  Like  much  corporate  policy  governing  ven¬ 
dor  relations,  code  escrow  agreements  are  practically 
worthless.  There’s  a  better  way  to  get  what  you  want. 

By  Wayne  D.  Bennett 


64 


60  Millennial  Fruitcake 

THINKTANKAs  pessimistic  pundits  predict  Y  2K  gloom 
and  doom,  this  observer  is  anticipating  nothing  less 
than  insanity.  By  Tom  Davenport 


64 


Looking  for  Security's  Suite  Spot 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Protecting  your  enterprise 
from  intruders  isn’t  getting  any  easier.  By  Peter  Ruber 
Speed  and  compatibility  •  The  big  pictures  •  Portal  plus  • 
Application  performance  •  Software  management 


In  Every  Issue 


12  Inbox 

Letter  from  the  Editor,  reader  feedback  and  how  to 
reach  us  •  On  our  Web  site 


16 

20 


72 


Publisher's  Note 


Trendlines 

Pomp  and  Extenuating 
Circumstances  •  ...And  Boy,  Are 
My  Arms  Tired  •  Fools’  Paradise?  • 
Viva  Las  Vegas  •  The  Best  of  Both 
Worlds  •  Charity  Begins  at  Home  • 
Building  Speed 


COVER  STORY:  E-COMMERCE 

S  T  R  AT  E  G I E  S  Th  ree  Web  sta  rtu  ps  a  re  try- 
ing  to  grab  a  piece  of  the  online  drugstore 
market.  Each  has  a  different  prescription  for 
technology  leadership. 

WEB  DEVELOPMENT  The  truth  is  out 
there:  Extensible  markup  language  delivers 
on  its  promise  to  simplify  searching  and 
integrating  Web-based  information. 

ONLINE  AUCTIONS TheWebputsa new 
spin  on  one  of  the  oldest  ways  to  buy  and 
sell  in  the  marketplace. 

NETREPRENEURS  APB  Online  hopes  to 
earn  some  honest  bucks  on  the  Web. 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Here's  a  radical 
idea  for  satisfying  your  Web  audience:  Make 
their  visits  shorter — and  sweeter. 

BY  DESIGN  Holiday  Inn  customers  sleep 
easier. 

POWER  SOURCE  As  intranets  become 
extranets,  digital  certificates  tighten  security. 

BACK  TALK  Lawrence  Lessig  revisits 
Animal  Farm. 


*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  PATRICK  J.  MCGOVERN 
President  Kelly  Conlin 

IDG  COMMUNICATIONS  INC, 

President  and  CEO  JOSEPH  L.  LEVY 
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Protection  from  the  unimaginable 


The  business  world  can  really  eat  you  alive.  Especially  if  your  data  is  the  appetizer.  So 
protect  yourself.  Look  for  "DLTtape  "  or  the  authorized  DLTtape  logo  mark  on  all  your 
backup  drives  and  media.  It  says  you're  working  with  the  true  DLT  standard.  It  says 
you've  got  one  of  the  fastest,  most  reliable,  most  scalable  data  backup  systems  in  the 
business.  And  it  says  your  DLTtape  warranty  will  stay  afloat. 

Why  not  get  all  the  details  by  visiting  us  at  www.DLTtape.com? 

You'll  discover  the  one  tape  backup  system  that  really  has  teeth. 
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The  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor- based  server. 
As  your  e-business  grows,  it  does  too. 

Growth.  It’s  vital  to  any  successful  business, 
but  explosive  growth  is  hard  to  predict  — 

...  especially  on  the  Internet.  That’s  why  the 

pentium®/// 

xeon  ™  |  unmatched  8-way  scalability  of  the  Intel® 

Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor  for  servers  is  so  important.  It 
lets  you  take  full  advantage  of  critical  business  applications 
as  your  e-business  grows.  On  UNIX,  NT  and  other  popular 
operating  systems!  More  important,  you  have  the  power 
and  reliability  to  comfortably  handle  increases  in  back-end 
operations  such  as  online  transaction  processing,  invoicing 
and  distribution.  So  when  it  comes  to  explosive  growth,  relax. 
Your  Pentium  III  Xeon  processor-based  server  will  be  ready 
for  it.  To  learn  more  about  the  Pentium  III  Xeon  processor, 
visit  us  on  the  Web. 


www.intel.com/IT 


intel. 

The  Computer  Inside." 
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In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


If  you're  anything  like  the  average  exec,  you  might  think 

there’s  nothing  worth  learning  outside  the  good  old  U.S.  of  A.  We’ve  got  the 
best  business  schools,  the  most  advanced  technology,  the  most  powerful  com¬ 
panies.  And  we’re  big,  with  lots  of  organizations  to  turn  to  for  examples.  So 
why  look  anywhere  else? 

Because  to  think  outside  the  box,  you’ve  got  to  move  beyond  your  bor¬ 
ders — sometimes  literally.  To  help  you  do  that, 
this  month  we’re  taking  you  to  Australia. 

Australia’s  a  good  place  to  look  to  for 
lessons.  Its  economy  is  enough  like  ours  to  be 
relevant,  but  its  built-in  differences  provide  an 
interesting  context.  For  instance,  being  a  dis¬ 
tant  island  nation  with  a  total  population  of 
less  than  19  million  (Manhattan  alone  has 
half  that),  rapid  growth  means  going  global 
(see  “Small  World,  Big  Business,”  by  Senior 
Editor  Howard  Baldwin,  beginning  on 
Page  48).  Similarly,  with  high  tariffs  on 
technology  imports,  many  Australian  CIOs 
have  become  masters  of  resourcefulness.  Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  writes 
about  this — and  Australian  businesses’  penchant  for  being  fast  followers  (a 
great  competency  for  any  business) — in  “Australia  Unbound,”  beginning  on 
Page  40.  And  both  government  and  private-sector  CIOs  will  get  lots  of  ideas 
from  Schneider’s  “Politically  Direct”  on  Page  54  (including  how  to  reap  real 
benefits  from  partnerships  between  public  and  private  sectors). 

These  Field  Reports  require  a  significant  investment  of  time  and  resources. 
My  special  thanks  to  our  intrepid  correspondents — Polly  Schneider,  who  put 
up  with  two  weeks  of  Howard’s  bad  jokes,  and  Howard  Baldwin,  who  suf¬ 
fered  some  pretty  serious  ill  effects  from  the  long  plane  ride.  (If  you’d  like  to 
read  their  travelogue,  visit  www.cio.com/archive/australia.btml.)  Thanks  also  to 
the  team  members  who  stayed  at  home  and  pulled  this  package  together:  edi¬ 
tors  Tom  Field,  Meg  Mitchell  and  Steve  King;  designers  Terri  Haas  and  Robin 
Belliveau;  and  researcher  Meridith  Levinson. 

This  is  our  third  Field  Report  (we’ve  previously  been  to  South  America, 
which  we  published  in  the  Feb.  15,  1997,  and  April  1,  1997,  issues,  and  to 
China,  reported  in  the  Sept.  15, 1998,  issue;  you  can  read  both  packages  on  the 
Web).  Where  would  you  like  us  to  take  you  next? 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 
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The  Internet  can 
transform  your 
business  overnight. 

So  can  the  right 
networking  partner. 


Especially  when  you’re  working  with  a  Cisco 
Certified  Partner.  When  you  are,  you’ll  know 
you’re  getting  the  networking  products,  service 
and  advice  that  meet  the  tough  standards  of 
Cisco  Systems  —  the  company  that  makes  the 
Internet  work  for  business. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  become  a  Cisco  Certified  Partner. 
Whether  they  qualify  to  be  a  Gold,  Silver,  Premier 
or  Global  Support  Partner,  they  all  have  to  pass 
stringent  certification  requirements  in  network 
design,  implementation  and  operation.  They  have 
the  knowledge  and  experience  to  keep  your  business 
poised  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  opportunity 
the  Internet  has  to  offer. 

But  while  it  takes  work  to  become  a  Cisco 
Certified  Partner,  finding  one  is  simple.  Just  visit 
our  website  at  www.cisco.com/offer/partner  to 
find  one  near  you.  With  the 
Internet  and  the  right  networking 
partner,  you’re  open  to  a  whole 
new  world  of  opportunities. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation" 


In  Box 


On  Our  Web  Site 


EDUCATING  THE  SCHOOLS 
Your  recent  special  report,  “Is  Business 
Education  Missing  IT?  ”[CIO  Section  2, 
March  15,  1999]  was  right  on  target.  I 
struggled  to  find  a  graduate  program 
that  would  provide  a  curriculum  aimed 
at  addressing  strategic  business  chal¬ 
lenges  with  a  comprehensive  integration 
of  information  technology.  Your  article 
effectively  pointed  out  the  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  many  of  our  top  business  schools. 
Those  planning  to  compete  in  the 
Information  Age  must  invest  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  IT  architecture,  recruit  tech¬ 
nology-savvy  instructors  and  construct 
a  curriculum  that  provides  students  with 
a  well-rounded  foundation  from  which 
to  make  open-minded  technology  deci¬ 
sions.  Obviously  this  is  no  easy  task. 

James  P.  O'Shaughnessy 
Information  Technologist 
Teradyne  Inc. 

Boston 

james.oshaughnessy@teradyne.com 

HAIL  TO  THE  CHIEF 
Thanks  for  a  very  interesting  article  from 
someone  in  the  trenches  of  this  “revolu¬ 
tion”  [“The  Powers  That  May  Be,”  CIO 
Section  2,  April  1, 1999],  Unfortunately, 
those  who  feel  there’s  no  need  for  a  chief 
Web  officer  (CWO)  have  already  been 
left  far  behind  in  the  stream  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills  and  politics  that  are  currently 
required  to  head  a  team  attempting  to 
tame  this  mercurial  beast. 

David  Farber  came  about  as  close  to 
describing  my  current  job  as  anyone.  In 
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addition  to  traditional  skills,  the  web¬ 
master  (CWO)  must  also  be  able  to 
translate  boring,  dull  information  into 
brief  concepts  that  those  around  the 
table  can  grasp  in  an  instant,  without 
putting  them  to  sleep,  and  get  along  with 
the  corporate  attorney  who  now  knows 
about  cookies.  The  task  of  bringing  mar¬ 
keting,  IT,  management  and  the  art 
department  together  is  daunting. 

As  a  woman  webmaster,  I  feel  that  my 
communication  skills  help  me  as  much 
as  my  solid  knowledge  and  experience 
in  IT  and  production  software,  not  to 
mention  a  few  [academic]  degrees. 

Also,  I  don’t  have  body  piercing  or 
tattoos — I  really  took  umbrage  at  those 
statements  as  if  those  who  are  slaving 
away  in  their  tiny  offices  dealing  with 
Perl  scripts  and  not  with  corporate  infra¬ 
structure  are  all  freaks. 

Dusty  Fisher 

Webmaster 
Workman  Publishing  Inc. 

New  York  City 
webmaster@workman.com 

I  hear  of  many  companies  that  started 
Web  teams  as  totally  autonomous  groups 
and  are  now  struggling  to  [fold]  them 
back  into  the  company.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  when  a  new  sales  channel  is 
developed  for  the  Internet.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  company  should  embrace  the 
Web  as  a  normal  part  of  business. 

There  is  certainly  a  role  for  a  high-level 
project  manager  for  the  Web  just  as  there 
is  for  new  product  development  or  an 
ERP  systems  implementation.  However, 
I  can’t  imagine  another  executive-level 
position  since  the  key  resources  required 
to  do  the  job  are  in  marketing,  sales,  IS 
and  other  departments.  If  anything,  I 
would  rather  see  us  organize  around 
business  processes  rather  than  tech¬ 
nology  or  departmental  stovepipes. 

Jim  Prevo 
VP  and  CIO 
Green  Mountain  Coffee  Inc. 

Waterbury,  Vt. 
jim.prevo@gmcr.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


ANALYST  CORNER 

This  area  presents  the  latest 
industry  analysis  from  the  research 
community. 
www. cio.com/ 'analyst 


TALKBACK 

Read  C/O’ s  opinions  on  a  variety 
of  issues  and  trends  and  express 
your  own  in  this  format. 
www.cio.com/xnet/resources.html 


YEAR  2000 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Links,  articles  and  roundtables  will 
help  you  survive  the  date  change. 
www. cio.com/forums/y2k 


DISCUSSION  AREAS 

Our  knowledgeable  readers  discuss 
a  wide  range  of  topics — the  next  big 
wave,  career  strategies,  IT  support 
models,  knowledge  management 
and  more. 
discuss.cio.com 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Whether  you  take  it  on  the  road  or 
work  from  home,  you’ll  find  new 
strategies  to  make  telecommuting 
easier. 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 


CORRECTION 

In  “States  of  Readiness”  [CIO  Section  1, 
April  1,  1999],  the  percentage  of  Y2K 
remediation  completed  for  North 
Carolina  should  have  read  65  percent. 
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Global  satellite 
communications 
i  from  COMSAT. 


CIO  SALES  OFFICES 


Publishers  Note 


This  spring  S  enjoyed  moderating  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  four 
CIOs  at  New  York  University’s  Leonard  N.  Stern  School. 

A  common  tenet  from  each  lecture  was  that  IT  has  migrated  from  being  a 

business  enabler  to  being  a  business  model.  I 
learned  that  in  the  new  economy,  the  Web 
services  a  company  offers  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  products  a  company  produces. 

A  Web  service  is  one  that  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  conduct  transactions  with  a  com¬ 
pany.  Companies  committed  to  a  Web  ser¬ 
vices  strategy  leverage  the  Internet, 
intranets  and  extranets  to  give  customers 
what  they  want,  when  they  want  it.  Such  a 
service  uses  technology  to  anticipate  cus¬ 
tomer  needs,  not  just  to  respond  to  them. 

I  predict  that  within  24  months,  any 
organization  that  does  not  have  a  solid 
Web  services  strategy  will  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  acquired  or  in  the  process  of  either 
of  those  options.  An  economy  where  companies  compete  on  their  Web  ser¬ 
vices  will  completely  change  all  the  rules  of  competition.  Are  you  ready  for  it? 
You  do  not  want  to  be  anchored  to  the  customer  push  model  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  when  you  are  competing  with  a  firm  running  its  business  via  Web  ser¬ 
vices.  You  will  lose  every  time. 

Where  are  you  now?  Does  your  company  know  what  your  customers 
want?  Are  you  buying  massive  applications  that  have  been  customized  before 
one  of  your  customers  has  even  used  it?  How  easy  is  it  for  your  employees, 
partners  and  customers  to  tell  you  what  they  want  to  buy,  when  they  want  to 
buy  it  and  what  pieces  of  information  are  important  to  them?  Are  you  out¬ 
sourcing  or  hiring  scores  of  programmers  to  build  user  applications? 

Tired  of  buying  massive  software  productivity  suites  for  your  internal  cus¬ 
tomers?  Web  services  could  bring  back  the  best-of-breed  software  market. 
Now  and  in  the  near  future  you  will  hear  more  about  Web  service  offerings 
from  companies  billing  themselves  as  applications  service  providers.  ASPs 
rent  or  lease  software  applications  via  the  Net  to  users  like  yourself. 

Now  is  the  time  to  design  a  Web  services  strategy  and  get  feedback  from 
your  customers  on  your  application.  A  well-designed  Web  services  strategy 
built  on  a  robust  directory  service  lets  you  control  the  components  used  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Build  it  and  let  them  come.  And  if  you  build  it  well,  come  they  will. 

The  customer  must  be  at  the  front  end  of  our  nation’s  economic  model,  not 
the  receiving  end.  An  economy  built  on  Web  services  does  just  that.  Its  day 
will  come — soon. 

Start  preparing  now. 


gary_beach@cio.com 
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TAPE  IHI 


Netfinity  servers  0 
with  DLTtape 


netfinity  servers. safety  deposit  box 


combination 


storage 


(0)  e-business  tools 


DLTtape  and  the  DLTtape  logo  are  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation.  IBM  product  names 

are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Netfinity  Fibre  Channel  When  you  add  DLTtape  Technology  to  your  IBM  Netfinity  server,  you’re  putting  together  a  solid  combination  of  high  availability,  reliable, 

EXP15  Storage  Expansion  Units  industry-standard  servers  and  tape  backup  systems.  Netfinity  Fibre  Channel  makes  data  flow  from  storage  to  server  faster  and  with  fewer 

DLTtape  Technology  bottlenecks.  It  also  allows  you  to  store  critical  data  offsite  for  easy  access,  even  if  your  main  system  is  unavailable.  Netfinity  servers  and 

DLTtape  Technology -the  perfect  enterprise  storage  solution  you  can  bank  on.  www.ibm.com/options  or  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  4125 
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NETWARE 

NOVELL  DIRECTORY  SERVICES 
NOVELL  CONSULTING,  EDUCATION 
AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 


UNITED  AIRLINES 


Bruce  Parker  knows  the  power  of  networked  computing.  His  Information  Services  Division  keeps 
United  soaring.  With  cutting-edge  technology  that  links  over  95,000  employees  on  five  continents. 
And  manages  25,000  workstations,  over  500  aircraft  and  over  235,000  passengers  every  day. 


■ 


And  who  did  he  recently  choose  for  networking  software?  Novell. 

Novell  is  the  networking  specialist.  So  Bruce  uses  Novell  NetWare®  for  his  core  network  platform; 
Novell  Directory  Services®  (NDS™)  for  network  administration;  and  Novell  Consulting,  Education  and 
Support  Services  for  ongoing  success.  Seamless,  scalable,  available,  reliable.  United  puts  some  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  technology  on  the  ground  so  it  can  put  some  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
technology  in  the  air. 


That's  why  United  flies  with  Novell. 


www.novell.com/united  or  1-800-513-1700 


Novell 


Solutions 


i 
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NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 


options,  realizing  the 
dream  of  many  a  graduate  of  avoiding 
an  endless  ceremony  and  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  folding  chair.  ■ 


Edited  by  Sara  Shay 

Pomp  and  Extenuating  Circumstances 


diploma  presen¬ 
tation  at  a 
location  of 
their  choice 
to  be 
broadcast 
during  the 
actual  cere¬ 
mony  in  Fort 
Collins.  Or  they  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  simultaneous  cer¬ 
emony  at  a  host  university  close  to 
home,  where  the  presenter  is  cued  by 
telephone  to  begin  speaking  at  the 
same  time  as  the  presenter  in 
Colorado.  Students  participating  vir¬ 
tually  wear  the  same  caps,  gowns  and 
hoods  as  those  at  the  actual  ceremony. 
Approximately  135  students  graduate 
from  NTU  each  year;  40  of  those 
attend  the  ceremony  in  person.  About 
20  percent  choose  one  of  the  other 


DISTANCE  LEARNING 


You’ve  been 
slaving  away  for  two  years  on  your 
home  computer,  working  toward  your 
master’s  degree  from  afar.  You  finally 
earned  it.  Now  what? 

At  National  Technological 
University  (NTU),  a  satellite-based 
university  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  that 
offers  master’s  degrees  in  14  disci¬ 
plines,  a  live  commencement  ceremony 
held  once  a  year  allows  even  virtual 
students  to  wear  actual  caps  and 
gowns.  The  ceremony  has  all  the 
dressings  of  a  customary  commence¬ 
ment,  complete  with  a  commence¬ 
ment  address  and  recognition  of  the 
students. 

But  for  those  who  are  too  far  away 
to  make  the  trip — NTU’s  students 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Canada  and  Asia — two  options 
remain.  Students  can  videotape  a 


...And  Boy,  Are  My  Arms  Tired 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


Looking  fora  way 
to  pack  some  punch  into  your  next 
presentation?  Rule  1 :  Get  rid  of 
the  slides,  pie  charts,  Power¬ 
Point  presentations  and  tired 
videos.  Rule  2:  Tell  a  good 
story. 

"Stories  help  reach  the 
emotional  drivers  of  people 
who  make  decisions,"  says 
Peter  Giuliano,  founder  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Englewood,  NJ.-based  commu¬ 
nications  consulting  and  training  firm 
Executive  Communications  Group,  a  divi 
sion  of  ECG  Inc.  ( www.ecglink.com ). 

The  firm  offers  a  one-day  storytelling  work¬ 


shop  in  New  York  City  designed  to  help  executives  and  sales¬ 
people  deliver  better  presentations.  CSC  Consulting 
co-developed  the  seminars  with  Executive 

Communications  Group  three  years 
ago  as  part  of  a  broader  sales- 
process  reengineering  pro¬ 
gram.  Over  500  CSC 
Consulting  employees  who 
have  attended  the  seminars, 
which  are  conducted  in  tan¬ 
dem  with  new  training  pro¬ 
cesses,  have  been  landing  two 
of  every  three  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers,  compared  with  one  of 
three  in  the  preseminar  days, 
according  to  Norm  Staniford,  a  senior 
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Network 


Voice  and  data  integration 
is  of  strategic  importance 
to  corporations  and  will 
be  a  primary  focus  in  the 
next  24  months 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


You'll  never  guess  what  we  were  doing  when  we 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  our  new  server. 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


Aquanta 
ES  5000 


Actually,  we  were  thinking  of  ways  to  help  our  clients  reduce  their  total  cost  of  operations.  And  it 
occurred  to  us  that  consolidating  complicated  IT  environments  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 
Which,  naturally,  led  to  the  development  of  the  new  Unisys  Aquanta™  ES  5000  line  of  midrange 
servers  based  on  the  equally  new  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor.  ||J  These  robust  servers 
help  you  handle  workloads  on  multiple  partitions,  while  maintaining  Mi  &  single-image  oper¬ 
ations  and  management.  And  they  improve  availability  by  providing  JggjF  a  fully  recoverable 
environment  for  your  applications,  databases  and  transactions.  For  Jr  more  points  on  our  new 
servers,  check  out  our  Web  site.  Meanwhile,  we'll  be  working  on  j§jjr  our,  well,  you  know. 
www.marketplace.unisys.com/ent/ 


pentium®!!! 

xeon'7 


©1999  Unisys  Corporation.  Aquanta  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.  Intel,  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


THE  MEANS  TO  AN  EDGE  -  COMPUTER  TELEPHONY  INTEGRATE 


LSIMIEMCDI  R  ECTLONS 


Voice  and  data  integration  is  finally  gathering  steam, 


according  to  a  Cahners  ImStat  Group  study  of 300  companies 


Network 


COMPUTER  TELEPHONY  INTEGRATION  (CTi),  voice  and  data 

network  integration,  the  universal  network.  When  will 
these  concepts,  these  bodies  of  technology,  realize  their  full  potential? 


Consider  CTI,  which  provides  a  variety  of  software  ap- 
plications,  the  middleware,  to  link  computing  and  tele' 
phony.  Lumped  under  this  are  such  products  as  call 
center  systems,  which  may  include  such  technology  as 
computer  and  interactive  voice  response;  automatic 
number  identification  (ANI);  the  soft  PC  phone,  which 
puts  telephone  functionality  on  the  screen;  applica' 
tions  that  access  and  prioritize  any  media  communT 
cation  from  the  customer— e-mail,  voice  mail,  live  calls, 
Web  calls  and  text  chat  and  various  types  of  intelli¬ 
gent  software.  The  latter  applications  to  do  such  things 
as:  route  calls  to  the  right  agent  based  on  the  ANI  and 
customer  responses  to  prompts:  display  customer  and 
product  data  on  the  agent’s  screen  and  transmit  in¬ 
formation  directly  to  the  customer. 

Unified  messaging  is  another  major  CTI  application, 


providing  PC  or  telephone  access,  with  one  call,  to 
e-mail,  voice  mail  and  fax  messages.  Speech-to-text 
conversion  and  text-to-speech  conversion  are  impor¬ 
tant  technologies  here. 

CTI  offers  the  way  to  the  Holy  Grail  of  communica¬ 
tions,  says  Michael  Bayer,  president  of  consulting  firm 
Computer  Telephony  Solutions  in  Santa  Clara,  C.A.  “It 
is  the  ability  to  take  application  software  and  add  val¬ 
ue  to  the  telephony  network  by  empowering  users,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively  to  make  better  use  of  the 
phone  system.  The  more  customizable  it  is,  the  better 
you  are  able  to  harness  the  power  of  the  network  and 
focus  on  its  potential  for  differentiating.” 

Then  what  is  the  problem?  There  have  always  been  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  way.  For  CTI,  there  are  too  many  pro¬ 
prietary  blockades  in  the  telephone  infrastructure. 
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COMPUTER  TELEPHONY  INTEGRATION 

STRATEGIC DIRECTIONS 


THF  MFANS  TO  AN  EDGE 


CTI  Use  Escalating 


Are  you  using  CTI  applications  in  your  company  now? 
Do  you  expect  to  over  the  next  24  months? 


1997 

1999 


The  existing  standards  aren’t 
really  good  enough.  The  cost  they 
say  is  too  high  for  anything  but  the 
call  center,  and  when  it  comes  to 
such  applications  as  unified  mes' 
saging,  you  can’t  justify  the  costs. 

For  the  network,  it’s  the  cost  and 
the  effort  to  replace  the  existing 
separate  networks  with  a  new  in' 
tegrated  network — ATM — which 
offers  a  unifying  technology  that 
can  efficiently  mix  all  forms  of  com' 
munications  traffic.  And,  no  small 
matter,  it’s  the  time  it  will  take  to 
offer  ATM  in  all  regions. 

The  dam  may  be  about  to  burst, 
or  at  least  crack  open  fairly  wide, 

according  to  a  recent  study,  “Telecommu'  companies  are  now  moving  heavily  toward 
nications  Convergence:  Impacts  on  Buying  both  application  and  network  integration 
Behavior  and  Purchasing  Decisions  in  the  of  voice,  data  and  video.  Relatively  few  had 
Enterprise,”  by  the  Cahners  ImStat  Group,  implemented  such  networks  or  applica' 
As  the  sidebar  below  details,  their  intern  tions  by  1998,  but  more  than  half  of  the  re' 
views  of  300  decisiommakers  reveal  that  spondents  said  multimedia  integration  had 


Don 

Know 
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become  a  primary  focus  and  would 
continue  to  remain  so  throughout 
1999  and  beyond. 

The  author  of  the  study,  Becky 
Diercks,  says,  “In  the  earliest  days  of 
voice'data  integration,  only  the 
biggest,  boldest  corporations  pum 
sued  such  technologies  as  intranets, 
CTI  and  ATM.  Now  more  than  three' 
fourths  of  IT  and  telecommunications 
managers  consider  such  integration 
to  be  strategic  to  the  corporation.” 

What’s  driving  them?  Cahners 
says  the  corporate  hot  buttons  are  hi' 
creased  productivity,  increased  rev' 

-  enues,  competitive  pressures  and,  as 

an  enabler,  technology.  This  is,  again, 
technology  in  the  form  of  CTI  applications, 
unifying  networks  such  as  ATM,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Internet  Protocol  (IP),  which 
sets  the  standard  for  communicating  over 
any  kind  of  network.  It  is  all  that,  but 
mostly  it  is  the  drive  to  gain,  retain,  inform 


CTI,  Integrated  Networks  Gather  Momentum 


IVoice  and  data  integration  is  of  strategic  importance  to  corpo- 

W  rations  and  will  be  a  primary  focus  in  the  next  24  months.” This  is  a 
major  conclusion  of  the  recent  Cahners  In-Stat  Group  study  on  how  and  when 
companies  plan  to  integrate  their  voice,  data  and  video  networks:  “Telecom¬ 
munications  Industry  Convergence:  Impacts  on  Buying  Behavior  and  Pur¬ 
chasing  Decisions  in  the  Enterprise.” 

“In  the  earliest  days  of  voice-data  integration,  only  the  biggest,  boldest  cor¬ 
porations  pursued  such  technologies  as  intranets,  CTI  (computer  telephony 
integration)  and  ATM  (asynchronous  transfer  mode  networks).  Now  more  than 
three-fourths  of  IT  and  telecommunications  managers  consider  such  integra¬ 
tion  to  be  strategic  to  the  corporation,”  says  study  author,  Becky  Diercks. 

It  was  clear  from  the  interviews  of  300  corporate  purchasers  of  voice  and 
data  services,  split  evenly  among  six  industries,  that  most  have  not  yet  begun 
to  implement  a  single  voice  and  data  network,  and  relatively  few  have  imple¬ 
mented  software  applications  that  integrate  computing  and  telephony  (CTI). 
But  the  attitude  has  changed  and  the  movement  toward  convergence-at  both 
the  network  and  application  levels— is  finally  picking  up  steam. 

CTI  applications  are  not,  of  course,  dependent  on  network  integration,  al¬ 
though  one  can  drive  awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  other.  While  just  18 
percent  of  these  firms  have  implemented  CTI  applications,  38  percent  expect 
to  do  so  in  the  next  24  months.  “This  means  penetration  will  double  within 
two  years,"  says  Diercks,  “which  is  a  dynamic  shift  from  one  or  two  years  ago.” 

She  notes  that  the  primary  drivers  for  this  movement  are  competitive 
pressures  and  the  fact  that  turnkey  solutions  and  standard  technology  for 
just  about  every  feasible  combination  of  technology  solutions  are  available. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  respondents  (63  percent)  say  they  will  be  buying  pack¬ 
ages,  rather  than  developing  software  in-house. 


There  is  already  evidence  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  two  major  corporate 
objectives,  increased  productivity  and  revenues,  through  these  solutions,  par¬ 
ticularly  call  center  implementations.  But  as  more  proof  of  benefits  from 
diverse  applications  rolls  in  through  these  coming  implementations,  the 
appeal  of  CTI  and  integration  will  increase. 

Network  Integration 

At  the  network  level,  55  percent  of  the  companies  think  investing  in  integra¬ 
tion  is  important,  but  Diercks  qualifies  that  by  adding  that  only  10  percent 
“strongly  agree”  this  is  so.  “Cahners  believes  that  only  10  percent  will  actual¬ 
ly  achieve  network  integration  within  the  next  24  months.  Integration  of  com¬ 
puting  and  telecommunications  is  not  evolving  quickly  enough  for  many  of 
these  companies  (45  percent),  and  that  will  hold  them  back.  They  don’t  want 
to  implement  immature  technology.” 

The  strong  endorsement  of  voice-data  network  integration  is  support¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  “virtually  all  companies  currently  have  or  plan  to  deploy 
LANs  and  access  to  the  Internet  by  the  end  of  1999,”  says  Diercks.  These 
are  two  of  their  primary  technologies  for  integrating  telecommunications 
and  computing  during  the  next  24  months.  While  networks  remain  pre¬ 
dominately  PBX  based,  there  is  some  movement  among  users  (14  percent) 
to  change  their  system  configurations,  and  40  percent  of  those  will  move 
to  LANs. 

Among  other  conclusions:  Cost  is  the  number  one  concern  in  integration 
implementations  (20  percent)  and,  interestingly,  in  second  place  were  users 
with  no  concerns  (19  percent).  Cahners  thinks  the  cost  concerns  are  the  soft 
costs  of  training  for  new  technology  and  believes  this  is  being  dissipated  by 
the  use  of  Web  browsers  as  the  user  interface  to  custom  application. 
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Optimus  Network  Launched  With  A 
Services  HumZing 


In  November  1997  Optimus,  a  joint  venture  owned  by  France  Telecom,  Maxitel,  Sonae,  EDP 
and  IPE,  was  awarded  a  license  to  operate  a  new  mobile  network  in  Portugal.  The  network  had  to 
go  live  by  Aug.  20, 1998. 

Think  about  it.  All  aspects  of  the  business-staffing,  finance,  logistics,  call  center  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  communications  to  support  the  startup-had  to  be  launched  in  nine  months. 
Optimus  was  the  third  network  licensed,  so  the  fledgling  operation  had  to  have  outstanding  service 
to  compete. That  meant  the  new  call  center  had  to  be  running  on  all  cylinders  in  very  short  order. 

Unisys  was  chosen  to  develop  a  fully  integrated  call  center  architecture  and  application  with¬ 
in  four  months.  Working  closely  with  Optimus,  Unisys  supplied,  customized  and  integrated  all  com¬ 
ponents:  automatic  call  distribution  (ACD),  interactive  voice  response  (IVR),  voice  recording  and 
the  Versatility  TeleBusiness  front-end  system.  It  also  integrated  the  call  center  solution  with  new 
business  systems  being  developed  by  other  suppliers. 

The  call  center,  with  150  agents,  went  live  ahead  of  schedule  last  September  and  volumes 
built  up  so  fast  that  in  one  of  the  first  five  days  they  reached  a  peak  of  155,000  calls.  Says  Unisys 
project  manager  Ted  Roche,  "The  call  center  system  was  developed  to  support  300,000  subscribers 
a  day,  so  we  were  delighted  that  it  proved  its  capabilities." 

The  many  features  of  the  application  ensure  that  agents  can  answer  all  queries  in  one  call. 
When  customers  call,  information  on  them-previous  calls,  faxes,  letters-pops  up  on  the  screen. 
Through  links  to  a  knowledge  base,  the  agent  can  answer  queries  about  Optimus  products,  tariffs 
and  services,  and  during  the  call  can  transmit  brochures,  e-mail  and  faxes  directly  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Over  600  scripts  in  the  software  are  available  to  guide  call  center  staff. 

The  call  center  application  also  tracks  staff  productivity.  It  highlights  what  is  happening  on  the 
screens  and  indicates  when  an  operator  needs  more  training.  It  also  reports  on  how  long  customers 
wait  and  the  length  of  the  calls  and  recommends  shift  patterns  and  the  number  of  staff  needed. 

Unisys  worked  closely  with  Optimus  on  all  phases  of  development,  training  and  implementa¬ 
tion,  says  Joao  Moito,  Optimus  project  manager.  "The  two  teams  have  worked  together  as  true 
partners.This  excellent  relationship  ensured  that  the  new  Optimus  call  center  was  delivered  ahead 
of  time  and  to  a  high  level  of  sophistication." 


and  be  informed  about  the  customer.  The 
convergence  of  voice,  data  and  video  at  the 
desktop  and  on  the  network  is  being 
spurred  by  the  call  center,  the  customer 
care  center,  the  customer  interaction  net' 
work — all  names  for  organizations  meant 
to  sell,  serve,  repair  and  comfort  the  cus' 
tomer.  It  is  a  business  entity  that  is  mov' 
ing  from  the  status  of  a  reactive,  white' 
collar  sweatshop  to  highly  skilled  profit 
center.  It  is  becoming  amoebalike  in  con' 
cept,  flowing  out  across  the  enterprise 
and  beyond. 

It  is  ultimately  spurred  by  concepts  like 
customer  relationship  management 
(CRM),  which  are  based  on  integrating 
marketing,  sales,  customer  support  and 
field  service  systems  into  a  customer  life 
cycle  track  that  ultimately  feeds  into  the 
whole  supply  chain. 

The  Customer  Focus 

Janice  Anderson,  vice  president  of 
Lucent  Technologies  Inc.’s  customer 
care  solutions  business,  says  the  focus  of 
many  companies  on  customer  service  is 
manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

“In  order  to  deal  with  a  totally  differ' 
ent  level  of  customer  care  support  and 
service,  companies  are  looking  to  tie  tO' 
gether  their  entire  enterprise  across 
multiple  sites,  geographies  and  divi' 
sions.  Most  of  this  effort  involves  tying 
the  front  office  customer  interactions 
with  the  back  office  functions  and  infor- 
mation  that  deliver  value  to  the  customer.” 

She  says  this  involves  dealing  with  the 
following  issues: 

►  “Who  are  my  customers,  what  are  my 
segments  and  what  am  I  trying  to  do 
with  them?” 

►  At  the  point  of  interaction  in  the  front 
office,  where  and  how  do  customers 
want  to  be  dealt  with?  “They  send 
e-mail  one  day,  call  the  next  and  do  an 
online  chat  session  [after  that],”  she 
says.  “How  do  I  make  sure  all  those 
interactions  are  cared  for  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  customer  feel  we  know  his 
or  her  liistory  with  us?” 

►  At  the  moment  of  interaction,  “How  do 
I  tie  customer,  product  and  other  back 
office  information  together  to  respond 


to  the  customer  and  make  that  interac- 
tion  much  more  effective  than  it  is 
today?”  This  requires  knowing  who  the 
customer  is  and  how  he  wants  to  be 
interacted  with,  providing  prompting 
for  the  customer  who  uses  e-mail,  Web 
interaction  or  self-service. 

The  leading- edge  companies,  she  says,  are 
implementing  the  answers  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  in  their  “customer  care  centers.”  These 
pioneers — coming  predominandy  from  the 
“high  touch”  telecommunications,  retail, 
financial  and  transportation  sectors — are  in¬ 
tegrating  customer  databases  and  imple¬ 
menting  software  for  data  mining,  market 
segmentation  and  customer  profiling. 

They  are,  Anderson  says,  “Building  the 
customer  relationship  into  the  systems 


and  database”  so  that  they  know  what 
kind  of  clothing,  food  or  sporting  goods 
they  buy,  what  cars  they  rent  or  places 
they  travel  to.  They  are  tying  their  seg¬ 
mentation  work  to  outbound  marketing 
programs  so  that  they  don’t  market  the 
wrong  programs  to  a  customer.  They  are 
implementing  the  technologies  for  hybrid 
media  interactions — integrating  e-mail, 
text  chat,  IVR  (interactive  voice  response) 
self-service  and  Web  self-service  into  the 
customer  care  center. 

“They  are  prioritizing  and  setting  ser¬ 
vice  levels — making  various  promises  to  the 
customer  like,  ‘I  will  answer  the  phone  in 
less  than  a  minute,  reply  to  an  e-mail  the 
same  day,  approve  mortgages  within  two 
hours,’  and  getting  the  software  tools  to 
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Increase  network  integration 
Higher  speed/bandwidth 
Increase  Internet  use 
Network  optimizatiorVj^^ 
More  network  apps 
Increase  number  of  users 
Implement  compression  tech 
Implement  Cl! 
Outsourcing  technology  project 
Decrease  number  of  users 
Decrease  Internet  use 
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deliver  on  those  promises.  This  requires  the 
intelhgent  software.  This  is  the  next  wave 
of  technology — intelligent  software  that 
can  deliver  guaranteed  service  not  only  in 
time  but  with  the  right  agent  and  the  right 
information,  no  matter  where  the  customer 
exists,”  says  Anderson. 

The  Virtual  Call  Center 

Clive  Sawkins,  worldwide  call  center 
director  of  Unisys,  pursues  this  further. 
“It’s  not  just  front  and  back  office.  It’s 
extending  everyone  to  be  part  of  the 
enterprise  call  center,  what  we  call  the 
customer  interaction  network.  We  are 
already  starting  to  see  that  through  the 
enabling  of  all  desktops  for  CTI,  having 
softphone  access  on  their  desk  and  inte¬ 
grating  e-mail,  voice  mail  and  fax.” 

Continuing,  he  says,  “The  enterprise 
term  gets  redefined  in  this  customer  inter¬ 
action  network  scenario,  and  you  could  be 
in  someone  else’s  network  in  someone 
else’s  geography.  You  could  be  anywhere  in 
the  world,  but  you  remain  constantly  a  part 
of  that  extended  call  center.” 

This  could  be,  for  example,  a  global 
financial  services  organization  with  certain 
skill  sets  based  around  the  world,  he  says. 
When  the  customer  requires  certain  skills, 
his  or  her  call,  along  with  history  files  and 
data  about  the  consumer,  is  seamlessly 


moved  between  geographies.  Individuals 
like  securities  traders  might  provide  “the  re¬ 
quired  finish  of  the  call  in  certain  markets 
at  certain  times  of  the  day,”  he  says.  “This 
means  we  are  giving  people  the  applications 
and  the  tools  the  call  center  would  use;  the 
workflow  is  being  extended  out  beyond  the 
enterprise  to  its  supply  chain  partners. 
Everyone  is  enabled — it’s  the  virtual  call 
center  model.  The  important  piece  is  the 
tracking,  understanding  who  is  doing  what 
with  the  customer  at  any  point  in  time.” 


Three  Generations  of  Call  Centers 

Sawkins  paused  and  retreated  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  “There’s  a  three-stage  model  when 
it  comes  to  customer  service  through 
centers.”  In  the  first  generation,  the  call 
center  is  “an  automatic  call  distribution 
system  (ACD)  sitting  in  the  corner  with 
people  answering  the  phone.” 

The  second  generation,  he  says,  is  “a  call 
center  with  a  bit  of  IVR  and  maybe  a  bit  of 
CTI,  with  screen  popping  bringing  up  the 
customer  record  when  the  call  arrives.” 


The  Message  Overload  Solution:  Unified  Messaging 


Over  the  last  several  years,  Babbage  Simmel  &  Associates-offer- 
ing  training  and  consulting  on  Microsoft,  Novell  and  other  technol¬ 
ogy  products-has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate.  Founded  in  1983  to 
answer  demands  created  by  the  PC  revolution,  the  Dublin,  Ohio, 
firm  now  does  business  with  approximately  700  companies  around 
the  country,  and  its  alumni  lists  have  swelled  to  more  than  11,000. 

Naturally,  with  great  and  rapid  gains  come  growing  pains,  and 
one  that  Babbage  Simmel  has  experienced  is  message  overload. 
Says  Rick  Haggard,  director  of  operations,  "On  top  of  all  the  calls 
we  were  receiving,  we  were  inundated  with  faxes  coming  and 
going.  Documents  were  always  getting  misrouted  or  lost,  and  it 
was  not  a  very  productive  means  of  communication." 

Babbage  Simmel  solved  the  problem  by  implementing 
CalIXpress  for  Windows  NT,  a  unified  messaging  solution  devel¬ 
oped  by  AVT  Corp.,  a  leading  provider  of  enterprise  computer 
telephony  products.  Unified  messaging  allows  the  company’s 
employees  to  access  voice,  fax  and  e-mail  messages  via  Microsoft 
Outlook’s  single  screen  on  their  desktop  PCs.  On  the  road,  they 


can  hook  up  to  CalIXpress  via  their  laptops  or-because  CalIX¬ 
press  can  convert  e-mail  to  voice-they  can  access  most  mes¬ 
sages  by  making  a  simple  phone  call. 

Says  Haggard,  "To  have  all  three  message  types  arrive  at  the 
same  location  has  great  value  to  us.  Since  installing  CalIXpress, 
our  staff  production  levels  have  increased  15  percent.  We  no 
longer  leave  our  offices,  wait  our  turn  at  one  of  the  office’s  pub¬ 
lic  fax  machines  and  then  spend  more  time  loading  and  sending 
the  documents.  It’s  just  click,  click  and  the  document  is  gone." 

Employees  also  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  their  faxes 
arrive  with  complete  confidentiality.  This  is  thanks  to  the  innova¬ 
tive  AVT  RightFAX  technology,  which  converts  any  document  cre¬ 
ated  on  a  workstation  into  fax  format.  Babbage  Simmel  has  also 
used  RightFAX  to  set  up  a  fax  library  for  sales  staff.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  information,  employees  need  to  make  only  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  mouse  clicks  to  send  corporate  literature  or  forms.  "By  elim¬ 
inating  multiple  warehouses  of  documents,  we  have  saved  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time,  energy  and  money,"  says  Haggard. 
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You've  probably 
outgrown  your 
communications 

SYSTEMS  IN  k 

THE  MEANTIME.  | 

| 

Managed  Communications.  That’s 
what  AVT  is  all  about.  So,  while  you  worry 
about  keeping  the  company  one  step  ahead 
of  the  next  guy,  we  ensure  that  your  commu¬ 
nications  systems  are  a  part  of  your  success 
and  not  a  hindrance  to  it.  From  network  fax 
servers  and  unified  messaging  systems,  to 
electronic  document  distribution  and  com¬ 
puter  telephony  applications,  AVT  consis¬ 
tently  provides  proven  products  and  impec¬ 
cable  service  designed  to  help  you  continue 
your  success.  With  over  50,000  systems  in¬ 
stalled  worldwide,  and  80%  of  Fortune  100 
using  AVT  solutions,  we’ve  become  experts 
at  helping  our  customers  use  their  commu¬ 
nication  systems  as  an  advantage  to  their 
business. 


— •  CTI  Software  Group 

Advanced  &  Unified  Messaging 

— •  RightFAX  Software  Group 
Network  Faxing 

— •  CommercePath  Software  Group 
Production  Faxing 

— •  MediaLinq  Services  Group 

Outsourcing  Document  Delivery 
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■  THE  MEANS  TO  AN  EDGE 


The  third  generation  is  where  front  and 
back  office  merge  and  the  customer  intern 
action  network  becomes  proactive  and 
profit-oriented,  he  says.  With  intelligent 
networks,  the  customer  will  be  given  the 
same  information  and  treatment  regardless 
of  how  they  communicate  with  a  company 
call  center.  The  treatment,  however,  will  be 
more  intelligent  because  of  the  link  with 
the  databases  of  the  customers’  business 
with  the  company,  their  lifestyles  and  the 
type  and  content  of  their  interactions. 

Based  on  this  information,  cus¬ 


tomized  promotions  can  be  developed 
and  offered  while  the  caller  is  on  line.  At 
risk  of  losing  an  unhappy  customer,  op¬ 
erators  can  be  alerted  to  offer  a  discount 
on  a  service  or  product. 

“The  hub  of  the  solution,”  he  says,  “is 
Customer  Relationship  Management, 
which  I  define  as  understanding  their  buy¬ 
ing  trends,  their  needs  and  wants  perhaps 


even  before  they  do.  This  is  not  about  get¬ 
ting  in  the  face  of  the  customer,  but  giving 
intelligent  information  to  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  about  needs  and  wants,  about  doing 
analysis  and  spotting  trends  and  creating 
programs  and  products  that  reflect  a  cer¬ 
tain  demographic  of  the  customer’s  needs.” 

Overhauls  and  Startups 

Both  Anderson  and  Sawkins  see  the 
same  industries  as  being  leaders  in  this 
customer  network  evolution:  telecom¬ 
munications,  retail,  transportation  and 


financial  services.  For  instance,  Sawkins 
says  that  Belgicom,  a  legacy  network 
operator  in  Belgium,  is  developing  a  new 
business  model  for  customer  service. 

Sawkins  notes  that  the  European  mar¬ 
ket  is  more  adventurous  than  the  North 
American  market,  which  has  been  domi¬ 
nant  when  it  comes  to  call  centers.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  typically  European  companies 


were  not  early  adopters  of  call  centers,  and 
those  they  do  have  are  usually  small. 
Unfettered  by  legacy  systems,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  are  leapfrogging  to  the  third  gener¬ 
ation  customer  interactive  network. 

This  means  that  from  day  one  they  may 
have  integration  of  the  front  and  back 
office  systems,  electronic  commerce,  cus¬ 
tomer  e-mail  routing,  outbound  blended 
and  Web-enabled  technologies  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  systems  to  handle  “anything  from  the 
automatic  generation  of  the  letter  to  the 
complete  full  order  being  processed  and 
delivered  by  a  single  point  of  contact  with¬ 
in  the  call  center,”  says  Sawkins. 

The  advantage  of  being  unburdened 
by  the  past,  of  course,  applies  to  new 
companies  and  startups  everywhere.  On 
Page  5,  the  experience  of  Optimus,  a  new¬ 
ly  licensed  mobile  network  operator  in 
Portugal,  is  described.  Says  Sawkins, 
“When  they  started  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
they  had  no  technical  infrastructure,  no 
customers.  All  they  had  managed  to  do 
was  secure  themselves  a  license  and  have 
a  good  business  plan.  They  established  an 
entire  business  in  less  than  a  year.” 

Major  organizations  with  existing  sys¬ 
tems  are  often  grappling  with  these  new  re¬ 
quirements  by  overhauling  their  systems. 


Computer  telephony  is  over 
$10  billion,  more  than  12  percent,  of  the  $300  billion 
telecommunications  market. 


How  Big  Is  the  Market?  Which  Market? 


The  CTI  market,  the  call  center  market,  the  unified  messaging  market, 
the  customer  relationship  management,  or  customer  care,  market.  Or  how 
about  the  market  for  the  products  and  services  that  go  into  the  integration  of 
the  voice  network  and  the  data  network?  How  do  we  measure  the  size  and 
potential  of  this  movement  toward  convergence  of  computing  and  telephony? 

Here  are  some  of  the  attempts  to  wrap  arms  around  this  vast  arena. The 
CT  Expo  people  say  computer  telephony  is  over  $10  billion,  more  than  12  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  $800  billion  telecommunications  market.  Most  sectors  are  grow¬ 
ing  at  an  average  of  25  percent  compounded  annually,  call  centers  by  35  per¬ 
cent  per  year  and  the  small  IP  telephony  sector  by  150  percent. 

The  research  by  the  Multimedia  Telecommunications  Association  says 
spending  on  CTI  hardware  and  software  in  1997  was  $1.3  billion,  a  49  per¬ 
cent  increase  from  1996,  and  from  this  one  could  extrapolate  that  it  may 
have  been  $2  biilion  in  1998  and  perhaps  could  get  to  more  than  $3  bil¬ 
lion  in  1999.  On  the  other  hand,  Dataquest  Inc.’s  forecasts  put  the  CTI  mar¬ 
ket  considerably  higher:  $3.2  billion  in  1997  and  $4.1  billion  for  1998, 
although  its  analysts  subsequently  recanted,  putting  the  figures  closer  to 
MTA’s  because  some  markets  had  not  materialized  and  most  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  market  was  in  call  centers. 


Unified  messaging  is  one  of  the  markets  included  under  CTI  that  has  been 
slower  to  ramp  up  than  expected.  However,  the  Pelorus  Group  says  the  growth 
is  just  beginning,  and  it  predicts  that  sales  of  unified  messaging  mailboxes 
will  reach  $2.3  billion  by  2002,  with  the  number  of  unified  messaging  mail¬ 
boxes  swelling  to  9.6  million  worldwide. 

Looking  for  a  bigger,  more  business-oriented  picture  is  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  which  has  products  in  about  18,000  call  center  sites  worldwide. 
Vice  President  Janice  Anderson  says,  "We  found  that  when  we  were  looking  at 
the  customer  care  or  CRM  solution  space,  no  one  had  a  snapshot  of  the  whole. 
We  did  research  of  our  own,  rationalizing  all  the  market  overlap  of  the  various 
research  companies  and  doing  forecasting  no  one  thought  of  yet.  We  think 
the  solutions  market-the  hardware,  the  software,  the  services— is  about  $11 
billion  in  1998,  and  it  is  growing  about  25  percent  a  year.  In  2002, 2003,  it 
will  be  about  $30  billion." 

Lucent's  customer  care  market  consists  of  the  systems-ACD  (automatic 
call  distribution),  PBX  (or  customer  care  solutions  only),  interactive  voice  re¬ 
sponse  and  CTI-customer  interactive  services  software,  intelligent  software  for 
high-service  levels  and  the  automatic  triggering  of  tasks  and  workflow  and 
the  integration  services  related  to  these  products. 
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For  instance,  Belgicom,  says  Sawkins,  has 
“a  huge  back  office  infrastructure  and  are 
having  to  build  a  middleware  framework 
and  structure  around  the  back  office  to 
move  to  the  third  generation  model.” 

Anderson  says  many  of  the  leaders  are  tak' 
ing  another  route  by  creating  their  own  star¬ 
tups.  “They  are  starting  an  in-house  internal 
competitor  built  from  the  ground  up  with 
these  kinds  of  systems  and  capabilities  in 
mind.  They  do  that  and  then  migrate  their  cus¬ 
tomers  over  from  their  big  centers.” 

Both  Anderson  and  Sawkins  emphasize 
that  to  meet  the  growing  critical  require¬ 
ments  of  customer  centers,  companies 
need  to  seek  out  vendors  with  the  right  ca¬ 
pabilities.  They  need  to  be  able  to  deliver 
solutions  that  include  not  only  the  intel¬ 
ligent  software  and  systems,  but  also  the 
integration  of  the  front  office  systems  with 
other  enterprise  systems  and  the  expertise 
to  help  them  with  any  combination  of  me¬ 
dia  and  any  network. 

Anderson  says,  “Solutions  providers 
also  need  to  be  able  to  work  with  com¬ 
panies  in  helping  them  align  their  ser¬ 
vices  with  how  they  have  defined  cus¬ 
tomer  value  and  the  value  they,  in  turn, 
are  creating  for  the  customer.  But  it’s  vi¬ 
tal  that  management  of  these  companies 
be  clear  on  the  value  add  they  want  to 
provide  each  customer  group.” 

Enabling  the  Desktop 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  idea  of  the  virtual  call 
center.  Paul  Stockford  at  Cahners  In-Stat 
Group  says,  “What’s  begun  happening 
over  the  last  18  months  is  the  emergence  of 
departmental  or  informal  call  centers — 
four  or  five  people  who  are  assigned  to  a 
specific  function  have  screen  pops  so  that 
they  can  get  data  on  who’s  talking  to  them. 
Walls  are  being  broken  down  inside  the 
enterprise  as  information  is  being  dis¬ 
persed  and  accessible.” 

So  the  call  center  evolution  is  actually, 
as  Sawkins  says,  spilling  over  to  all  desk¬ 
tops.  Companies  are  increasingly  arming 
the  desktop  or  the  laptop  with  CTI  appli¬ 
cations  which  can,  of  course,  go  beyond 
serving  the  customer.  A  key  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  network  is,  as  the  name 
implies,  ubiquity.  Once  a  corporation  has 


committed,  in  the  name  of  the  customer,  to 
empowering  its  employees  with  any  media 
communications  and  “anywhere”  informa¬ 
tion  access — all  from  one  box — the  other 
applications  gather  steam. 

Engineers,  product  designers,  strate¬ 
gic  planners  and  forecasters  in  different 
companies  work  together  through  au¬ 
dio/video/data  conferencing  and  collabo¬ 
rative  computing. 

With  a  universal  network,  everyone  has 
unified  messaging,  so  from  their  PCs,  laptops 
or  a  telephone  they  can  with  a  single  call 


obtain  all  their  messages — e-mail,  voice  mail 
or  fax — and  initiate  a  reply.  Through  the 
phone,  e-mail  is  translated  to  speech  and  fax¬ 
es  can  be  directed  to  a  specific  fax  number. 

Unified  Messaging  Gathers  Momentum 

One  analyst  we  talked  to  said  essen¬ 
tially  that  unified  messaging  has  been 
slow  to  grow  because  it’s  tough  to  cost 
justify.  “Raise  your  hands.  How  many 
people  want  to  pay  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  so  that  their  employees  don’t  have 
to  pick  up  a  phone  for  voice  mail,  or 
walk  to  the  fax  machine?” 

To  be  sure,  companies  will  have  to  pay 
anywhere  from  $50  to  $300  a  seat  to  get 
some  form  of  unified  messaging.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  the  return  on  investment  isn’t  easy 
to  project.  But  this  technology  offers  the 
opportunity  to  increase  revenues  and 
productivity  by  having  people  work 
smarter. 


And  not  only  that.  We’re  hearing  a  col¬ 
lective  scream  starting  to  roil  up  the 
throats  of  the  tormented  working  popu¬ 
lace.  They’re  pressured,  overloaded  and 
on  top  of  it  all  they  have  to  deal  with  50, 
100,  200  e-mails,  voice  mail  boxes  filled  to 
capacity  and  a  dozen  faxes  waiting  on 
the  desk  (nobody  talks  to  each  other  any¬ 
more,  they  just  communicate  and  com¬ 
municate).  They  need  help,  but  is  there 
any  truth  to  the  contention  that  employ¬ 
ees  who  are  valued  and  treated  well  will 
do  the  same  for  the  customer?  If  so,  com¬ 


panies  ought  to  consider  the  investment 
to  give  them  that  help. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  unified 
messaging  is  gathering  momentum  now, 
says  Richard  LaPorte,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  AVT  Corp.,  a  provider  of  call  center,  uni¬ 
fied  messaging  and  fax  technology. 

“People  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
productivity  they  can  gain  if  people  have  to 
spend  less  time  managing  their  messages. 
Mobile  workers  in  particular,  anywhere  in 
the  world  24  hours  a  day,  can  access  all 
their  messages  with  one  call.  This  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  change,”  he  says. 

Cost  justification?  LaPorte  estimates 
unified  messaging  with  his  company’s 
product  costs  about  $200  per  seat.  “That’s 
cheap  when  you  look  at  your  long-term 
gain.  You’ve  automated  your  fax  manage¬ 
ment  process,  the  voice  messaging  process, 
and  you’ve  done  it  without  having  to 
retrain  employees,”  he  says. 


Plans  For  Integrating  Separate  Networks 


Based  on  210  respondents  (70%  of  total)  who  currently  operate  separate  networks  for  voice, 
data  or  video  applications  or  separate  networks  that  run  on  different  protocols. 


No  plans 
Integrating  now 
Evaluating  integrating 
Implement  in  12  months 
Implement  in  24  months 
Evaluate  in  24  months 
Don’t  know 
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♦  THF,  MEANS  TO  AN  EDGE 


The  Dallas  Independent  School  District 
seems  to  agree,  he  says,  since  it  has  recent' 
ly  committed  to  install  a  unified  messaging 
system  for  teachers  and  administrators  that 
will  handle  up  to  30,000  users  at  the  school 
district’s  220  locations. 

Another  reason  for  the  momentum  for 
this  technology,  he  says,  is  that  companies 
are  rearchitecting  or  retooling  their  mes' 
saging  environments.  “A  lot  of  first  gen' 
eration  voice  mail  systems  are  no  longer 
Y2K  compliant.  Companies  are  saying 
‘Let’s  replace  Siemens  Rolm  phone  mail 
with  something  that  runs  under  NT  and 
is  integrated  with  Notes  and  Exchange 
servers,”’  says  LaPorte. 

Technology  Requirements 

There  are  many  technology  develop' 
ments  and  improvements  needed  to 
reach  the  “virtual  call  center”  and 
Bayer’s  Holy  Grail  of  customized,  dif¬ 
ferentiating  communications  solutions 
for  the  individual. 

We  noted  in  the  call  center  discussion 
some  of  the  technology  requirements — for 
instance,  the  intelligent  software  that  can 
locate  the  right  agent  for  the  customer  to 
talk  to  and  determine,  from  the  customer 
profile,  what  new  products  or  services  he 
or  she  may  want  to  know  about. 


A  demand  in  this  regard  is  for  more  SO' 
phisticated  workflow  solutions  at  the 
communications  level,  says  Art  Schoeller, 
GartnerGroup  analyst.  “New  applications 
are  being  added  that  manage  the  flow  of 
transactions  across  all  media  types.  The 
problem  is  we  have  no  one  vendor  we  can 
go  to.  Some  software  vendors  have  a  good 


solution,  but  can’t  integrate  with  back-end 
applications,  or  lack  the  communications 
expertise  to  deal  with  1,000  transactions  in 
half  and  hour.  They  don’t  understand  sit- 
ting  down  with  a  company,  determining 
their  customer  segmentation  strategy  and 
building  the  knowledge  about  forecasting 
the  traffic  and  the  number  of  agents  re- 
quired.  That’s  what  ACD  providers  have 
been  doing  in  big  scalable  operations  and 
managing  that  in  real-time.” 

As  a  result,  he  advises  companies  to 
choose  the  providers  of  any  applications 
based  on  their  relationships  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  ACD  manufacturer. 


Schoeller  believes  that  integration  of 
point  solutions  has  slowed  down  adop¬ 
tion  because  it  creates  brittle  systems. 
“Over  the  next  three  years,  we  should 
move  rapidly  away  from  best- in- class 
component  to  more  of  a  software  suite 
approach.”  One  of  the  barriers  to  inte¬ 
gration  is  that  ACD  providers  have  his¬ 


torically  offered  only  proprietary,  closed 
systems,  but  he  says  “they  are  already 
opening  up  to  CTI,  porting  ACD  software 
to  a  standard  environment.” 

Standards  are  considered  to  be  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  in  the  CTI  arena.  Anderson 
maintains  that  standards  are  an  issue,  but 
not  a  serious  one.  “They  are  deployed  un¬ 
evenly  across  the  marketplace,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  way.  The  problem  is  the  lack 
of  intelligent  software,  and  we  intend  to 
fix  that.” 

Sawkins  particularly  talks  about  two 
heat-seeker  developments  that  may  create 
the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  call  center. 


A  unified  messaging  system  at 
Dallas  Independent  School  District  will  handle  up  to 
30,000  users  at  220  locations. 


Electric  Insurance:  Centre Vu®,  Slashes  Internet  Response  Times 


Electric  Insurance  Co.,  a  direct  insurer  based  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  is 
generating  an  increasingly  significant  percentage  of  its  new  auto  and 
home  policy  sales  using  its  Web  site,  www.electricinsurance.com. 
However,  the  fast-growing  Internet  channel  also  created  some  work- 
flow  problems,  notes  Gregory  Smith,  Electric's  manager  of  operations. 

“Our  sales  conversion  ratio  was  slipping  because  of  the  inability  to 
manage  the  workflow  process  properly  and  respond  to  e-mail  inquiries 
within  the  critical  24-hour  window  of  opportunity,”  explains  Smith. 

“Our  Internet  reps  would  find  themselves  flooded  with  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  while  our  call  center  reps  would 
have  extra  capacity  we  could  not  easily  utilize.” 

Fortunately,  Electric  found  a  solution  in  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.’s 
CentreVu®,  Internet  Solutions. 

The  key  to  Electric’s  choice,  says  Smith,  was  CentreVu®’s  automatic 
and  canned  response  capability.  But  what  really  impressed  him  was 
CentreVu®’s  ability  to  link  Electric’s  call  center  and  online  operations. 

“Now,  whenever  we  have  extra  capacity  in  the  call  center,  the  system 
automatically  supplies  the  call  center  rep  with  an  e-mail  lead,"  he 
explains.  “Thanks  to  CentreVu®,  we’ve  been  able  to  smooth  out  the  work¬ 


flow  distribution,  cut  the  e-mail  backlog  and  increase  productivity  dra¬ 
matically.  The  effect  on  our  response  time  has  been  incredible.  Our  con¬ 
version  rate  has  increased  dramatically,  and  we’ve  only  been  live  for  a 
few  months.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  our  response  rate  cut  in  half 
without  adding  any  additional  staff— and  that  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  our  sales  conversion  ratio.” 

Smith  also  appreciates  the  way  CentreVu®  improves  his  management 
reporting  capabilities. 

“CentreVu®  fits  right  into  our  existing  infrastructure,  enabling  me  to 
measure  the  volume  of  traffic  we’re  experiencing,  bring  the  information 
into  my  workforce  management  tool  and  forecast  and  measure  perfor¬ 
mance  by  individual.” 

The  installation  and  training  process,  says  Teri  Cicatello,  Electric's 
telecommunication  specialist,  “was  incredibly  easy.  We  knew  how  to  use 
the  system  before  the  trainer  ever  arrived  onsite.  It’s  that  intuitive  and 
the  staff  loves  it.” 

“We  couldn’t  be  happier  with  our  choice,”  adds  Smith.  “Lucent  is  a 
great  organization  and  we  have  a  high  level  of  confidence  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  in  CentreVu®.” 
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One  is  natural  language  understanding 
(NLU).  “We  are  starting  to  use  NLU  to  put 
more  intelligence  into  speech  recognition 
and  give  it  greater  accuracy.  This  has  ah 
ways  been  a  big  issue  in  Europe  because  of 
the  dialects  we  have  to  deal  with  and  the 
differences  in  textual  speech.  NLU  is  very 
embryonic.  As  time  goes  on  and  it  comes 
off  the  shelf  and  is  integrated  with  existing 
applications,  it  could  be  your  fourth  or  fifth 
generation  call  center.  It  can  respond  am 
tomatically  as  you  are  talking.  It  may  send 
you  some  information  or  schedule  a  human 
being  to  talk  to  you,  depending  on  the 
lifestyle  database  or  what  type  of  fulfill' 
ment  you  want.” 

“Fuzzy  logic  is  another  development,” 
says  Sawkins.  “It  links  itself  nicely  to  the 
neural  network  technology.  The  neural' 
network'based  call  center  would  have  the 
capability  to  understand  what  you  want  or 
need  before  you  do.  Database  systems  would 
be  capable  of  understanding  customer  needs 
and  addressing  them,  linking  patterns,  link' 
ing  logic.  Second'guessing  customer  re' 
quirements  will  be  interesting  stuff.” 

VoIP  and  ATM 

On  the  network  side,  as  the  Cahners 
study  reported,  companies  now  view 
voice  and  data  integration  as  strategic 
to  the  corporation.  But  they  aren’t  fully 
confident  that  the  technology  is  where 
it  needs  to  be. 

There’s  been  considerable  debate 
about  the  use  of  voice  over  the  Internet 
protocol  (VoIP)  and  some  of  the  latency 
problems  in  delivering  voice.  Says 
Sawkins,  “Voice  over  IP  is  the  final  piece 
of  the  jigsaw  when  it  comes  to  the  uni' 
versal  network.  I  define  it  as  a  seamless 
multitiered  network  capable  of  handling 
multiple  media.  I  don’t  care  if  it’s  ATM, 
frame,  whatever.  Network  technology  is 
not  the  issue.  The  convergence  of  voice 
and  data  on  a  single  network  is. 

“The  quirkiness  has  to  disappear  from 
VoIP.  But  let’s  not  get  confused  about  VoIP 
working  in  a  controlled  environment 
within  a  corporation’s  own  network, 
where  bandwidth  can  be  controlled,  and 
the  voice  over  IP  working  over  the  Inter- 
net,  where  you  can’t  control  quality  So 


Devices  To  Access  CTI 


In  24  months,  what  type  of  hardware  do  you  expect  your  company  will  use  to  access 
integrated  computer  telephony  applications? 


Wireline  telephone 
Personal  computer 
Network  computer 
Wireless  telephone 
Network  client 
UNIX  workstation 
Wireline  screen  phone 
Wireless  screen  phone 
Macintosh 
Terminals 
Don’t  know 
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40% 


60%  80%  100% 
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VoIP  quality  is  there  for  the  call  center  and 
it  is  actually  driving  fundamental  techni- 
cal  changes  there.  My  gut  feeling  tells  me 
this  will  be  available  for  the  home  envi- 
ronment,  in  12  to  18  months.” 

Beyond  the  call  center,  VoIP  needs  “a 
killer  app”  for  people  to  get  excited  about 
it,  says  LaPorte.  One  such  app  would  use 
VoIP  to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  phone  sys- 
tern  in  remote  offices.  That  is,  a  call  comes 
into,  say,  AVT’s  headquarters  PBX  via  a 
toll-free  number  and  the  extension  dialed 
lights  up  a  PC  in  a  remote  office.  “All  traf¬ 
fic  goes  over  the  wide  area  network.  We 
save  the  expense  of  replicating  phone  sys¬ 
tems,  which  for  many  companies  can 
mean  millions.  The  Ciscos  and  Bay  Net¬ 
works  are  working  on  this  kind  of  tech¬ 
nology,”  he  says. 

Anderson  believes  that  ATM  and  IP  net¬ 
works  will  change  the  way  customer  care 
centers  look  today.  While  various  geogra¬ 
phies  still  have  to  put  ATM  services  in 
place,  she  says,  “once  that  happens,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  care  operation,  no  matter  how  many 
centers  it  consists  of,  becomes  one  archi¬ 
tecture  to  one  flat  network.  It’s  much  more 
efficient  and  productive,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  use  all  of  your  customer  service 
agents,  including  your  automated  agents 
and  your  CTI  software,  much  more  effec¬ 


tively  across  all  centers.  ATM  and  IP  will 
be  a  major  boost  to  helping  the  enterprise 
pull  together  around  customer  interactions 
no  matter  where  they  begin  or  where  they 
have  to  end.” 

The  Customer  is  the  Driver 

Many  visionaries  have  been  excited 
about  the  potential  of  CTI  and  the 
unversal  network  for  years,  and  they 
have  been  disappointed  when  each  new 
development  that  promised  to  propel 
these  technologies  forward  sparked  and 
then  fizzled.  Companies,  according  to 
the  Cahners  In-Stat  study,  say  this  time 
they  mean  it:  voice/data  integration  is  a 
priority,  it  is  strategic.  The  tools  and  the 
networks  are  rapidly  evolving.  More 
important,  they  have  the  real  “killer 
application”  to  drive  it  forward,  and  that 
is  making  the  customer  happy. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  four  Strategic 
Directions  Advertising  Supplements  produced  by 
CIO  Custom  Publishing.  Future  supplements  will 
examine  trends  and  customer  solutions  in  knowledge 
management  and  ER P/supply  chain  management. 
For  additional  information  about  the  supplement 
program,  contact  Ellen  Romanow,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Custom  Publishing,  at 
eromanow@cio.com  or  508  935'4796. 
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Voice  &  data  togeth  er 

(snug  fit  for  business  now,  future  growth). 


Enough  promises  (convergence  this,  convergence  that).  Your  business 
needs  voice  and  data  together — now!  There's  a  communications  revolution 
going  on.  And  Lucent  Technologies  offers  a  wide  range  of  applications  to  give 
you  a  competitive  edge.  Example:  with  CentreVu®  Internet  Solutions,  customers 
browsing  your  Web  site  can  talk  to  a  call  center  agent  at  same  time  over  same 
phone  line  (watch  Voice  over  IP  send  sales  and  customer  satisfaction  soaring). 
Lucent  networking  know-how  brings  the  reliability  of  voice  to  voice  and  data. 

See  how  peas-in-a-pod  compatibility  can  give  your  business  a  long-term  growth 
spurt  at  l-SOO-221-1223,  ext.  478  or  www.lucent.com/enterprise. 


©1999  Lucent  Technologies 


ENTERPRISE 


VALUE 

AWARDS 

X- 

The  Award  for 


Finally,  an  Award  for  IT  That  Honors 
More  Than  Technology 

CIO  created  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  to 
honor  executives  using  innovative  IT  solu¬ 
tions  to  bring  about  real  business  value. 

While  many  awards  programs  focus  on  Best 
Product,  CIO  honors  what  really  counts — making 
a  difference  in  the  way  you  do  business. 


Technology 

Solutions 


Positioning  IT  as  a  Business  Asset 

As  an  executive  who  has  built  an  IT  system 
delivering  both  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your 
organization,  you  deserve  special  recognition. 
The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you, 
your  company  and  your  IT  organization  the 
prestige  you  have  earned. 


How  to  Enter 

if  your  IT  system  has  made  a  positive  impact 
on  your  business,  we  encourage  you  to  down¬ 
load  the  application  from  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449. 


Presented  By 

CIO  Communications  Inc. 


DEADLINE  JUNE  15,  1999 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  CIO  on  Feb.  1,  2000,  and  honored  at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Feb.  1,  2000. 


Proudly  Underwritten  By 


AT&T  Solutions 


That  Drive 

Business  Va  I  U  e 


Trendlines 


partner  with  CSC  in  Dallas.  "We  had  a  nasty 
habit  of  running  through  300  slides  in  two 
hours,"  Staniford  laughs.  "This  makes  us 
look  and  feel  more  like  human  beings." 

If  demand  grows,  Giuliano  says 
Executive  Communications  Group  may 
market  the  seminars  in  such  high-tech 
centers  as  Silicon  Valley,  Telecom  Alley  in 
Dallas,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  and 
even  Kista,  the  so-called  Silicon  Valley  of 
Sweden  outside  Stockholm. 

Those  of  you  who  can't  get  to  a  seminar 
before  your  next  scheduled  trip  to  the 
podium  can  put  some  of  Giuliano's  story¬ 
telling  guidelines  into  practice  at  home. 
First,  Giuliano  says,  too  many  speakers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  high-tech  companies,  bore  their 
audience  with  reams  of  statistics.  "If  you 
create  a  good  story  line  and  hang  figures 
from  it,  they  become  more  memorable," 
he  says.  Another  common  mistake  people 
make  is  trying  to  turn  every  story  into  a 
thigh-slapper:  "Most  people  can't  tell  a 
good  joke,"  Giuliano  says.  But  those  of  you 
who  are  delivery-impaired  can  take 
heart — Giuliano  promises  that  a  good 
story  doesn't  have  to  be  funny.  Participants 
in  the  workshop  practice  applying  stories 
from  their  own  life  experiences  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  situation,  using  tape  recorders  and 
getting  feedback  from  their  peers.  They 
also  remember  these  three  words: 

Plain.  Keep  the  story  simple  and 
appeal  to  the  five  senses  by  using  a  strong 
voice,  eye  contact  and  colorful  language. 
(Not  that  kind  of  colorful  language.) 

Light.  Mystery  and  shock  will  make  your 
story  more  memorable,  but  the  purpose  of 
the  story  is  to  make  a  point  related  to  your 
topic,  not  to  upset  or  confuse  listeners. 

Tight.  Keep  your  story  short  and  to  the 
point.  Rehearse  it  ahead  of  time  so  that 
you  can  pick  out  the  dull  areas  and  liven 
them  up. 

-Polly  Schneider 


Y2K 

COUNTDOWN 


Fools'  Paradise? 


A  GROUP  OF  ALMOST  300  I.T.  EXECUTIVES  ATTENDING  A  RECENT 
conference  expressed  remarkable  confidence  in  their  compa¬ 
nies’  ability  to  withstand  the  millennium  bug.  Of  course,  this 
might  be  a  case  of  what  statisticians  call  a  self-selected  sam¬ 
ple,  as  any  CIO  truly  worried  about  Y2K  presumably 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  time  to  jet  off  to  Palm  Springs  for  a  conference  in 
the  first  place. 

At  the  sixth  annual  Crossroads  Conference,  organized  by  Boston-based 
Open  Systems  Advisors  Inc.,  an  attendee  survey  showed  a  thread  common 
among  other  surveys  we’ve  seen:  IT  executives  feel  they’ve  conquered  their 
own  year  2000  problems,  but  they’re  still  worried  about  external  systems 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  results  of  the  Crossroads  Conference  survey,  taken  using  the  Iris 
instant  polling  system,  are  as  follows: 

■  84  percent  of  the  attendees  surveyed  say  they  do  not  expect  major 
computer  problems  in  2000. 

■  87  percent  believe  major  corporations  will  have  solved  the  problem  by 
the  end  of  1999. 

■  83  percent  do  not  think  that  banking  and  accounting  systems  will  fail. 

■  84  percent  feel  no  need  to  purchase  a  generator  or  wood  stove  for 
their  homes  as  a  backup  in  case  of  a  power  grid  failure. 

■  74  percent  do  not  think  a  major  economic  recession  is  likely. 


Though  that  all  paints  a  rosy  picture,  the  attendees  were  not  quite  so 
confident  about  some  specific  areas:  government  agencies,  the  air  trans¬ 
portation  system  and  less-developed  countries.  To  wit: 

■  96  percent  do  not  believe  government  agencies  will  have  solved  the 
Y2K  problem  by  the  end  of  1999. 

■  85  percent  do  not  believe  all  less-developed  countries  will  successfully 
cope  with  the  threat. 

■  Just  38  percent  believe  that  air  traffic  control  systems  will  fail... 

■  ...but  79  percent  said  that  they  will  personally  avoid  air  travel  around 
Jan.  1, 2000.  (Of  course,  they  could  also  be  among  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  avoid  holiday  travel  whether  the  century  is  changing 
or  not.) 

■  Less  than  half  of  the  IT  executives  polled  expect  grocery  and  other 
retail  shortages  (41  percent)  or  a  major  stock  market  decline  (42  per¬ 
cent). 


Self-selected  sample  or  not,  it’s  good  to  know  that  there  are  confident 
CIOs  out  there.  The  trend  continued  in  a  second  poll  conducted  at  the 
request  of  CIO,  in  which  197  IT  executives  were  asked  about  the  silver 
lining  of  Y2K.  A  majority  believed  that  because  of  Y2K  their  companies 
have  improved  source  code  management  (63  percent),  asset  management 
(63  percent)  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  applications  (66  percent).  A  smaller 
group  (52  percent)  believed  that  a  side  benefit  of  Y2K  was  that  the  business 
side  had  a  better  understanding  of  IT’s  role. 

Good  news,  indeed.  -Howard  Baldwin 
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Know  your 

customer’s 
next  move 


Competition  is  growing.  Stakes  are  higher. 


The  SAS®  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management  provides  a  winning  strategy  for  identifying 
your  most  profitable  customers.  And  keeping  them  loyal. 

Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points 

Analyze  data  to  better  understand  customer  needs 

Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  desirable  customers 

To  get  to  know  your  customers,  get  to  know  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing 
customer  relationships.  For  our  free  guide,  Identifying  and  Responding  to  Your  Most  Valued  Customers, 
visit  us  at  www.sas.com/nextmove 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


FORTUNE 

ioc  — ~  " 


JINNtES 
TO  WORK  FOR 


m 

SAS  Institute 


www.sas.com/nextmove  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397.  SAS  and  ail  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration. 
Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  23689US.0599 


JAVA  ©1999  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  Solaris,  Java,  the  Java  Coffee  Cup  Logo,  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  and  We’re  The  Dot  In  .Com  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  In  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  www.sun.com 


By  powering 

the  Net,  we’re  changing  the  way 
millions  of  people  shop  for  everything— including 
beef.  Not  everyone’s  pleased  to  hear  that.  Where's  the 
new  shelf  space?  Cyberspace.  Where  thousands  of  companies 
are  rushing  to  set  up  shop  every  week.  Overnight,  the  commercial 
landscape  has  changed.  Because  technology’s  changed.  (Care  to  guess 
who’s  been  powering  that  change?)  Today  75%  of  Internet  backbone  traffic 
runs  on  Sun’s  Net-based  technologies,  from  our  high-performance  systems 
to  our  robust  Solaris™  operating  environment  to  our  universal  Java™  software 
technology.  We're  there  when  the  gate  opens:  Sun  is  the  platform  of  choice  for 
leading  portal  sites,  from  GO  Network  to  Excite.  And  we’re  there  when  the 
cash  register  rings:  Over  half  the  leading  e-commerce  sites  — from  eBay  to 
E*  TRADE  to  Amazon.com -run  on  Sun.  Or,  like  CNN  and  First  Auction, 
include  Sun.  Little  wonder  more  Internet  commerce  software 
developers  — from  Inktomi  to  Ariba  — partner  with  us.  And  like 
Open  Market,  which  ships  the  bulk  of  its  enterprise 
e-commerce  software  on  Sun,  sell  more  with  us. 

Pardon  the  stampede.  THE  NETWORK  IS 
THE  computer: 


We’re  the  dot  in  .com." 


microsystems 


Trendlines 


Viva  Las  Vegas 


CASH  MACHINES 


IT  vendors  have  a  reputation  for,  well, 
lying  about  new  products.  Hence  the  term  “vaporware.” 
But  other  industries  are  more  plainspoken  about  their 
forthcoming  gear.  Take  for  example  the  Atreva,  an  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machine  created  specifically  for  casinos.  The 
Atreva  is  big  and  colorful  and  sports  a  second  video 
screen  up  high  that  displays  marketing  messages  for  the 
casino  wherein  it  resides.  Why  such  a  break  from  the  cus¬ 
tomarily  low-key  ATM  box?  This  is  where  the  honesty 
part  comes  in:  “We  needed  something  that  would  be 
noticeable  to  someone  walking  across  the  casino  floor  at 
3  a.m.  with  a  bit  of  a  buzz  on,”  says  Chris  Sallquist,  direc¬ 
tor  of  online  media  for  Seattle-based  Hornall  Anderson 
Design  Works,  who  helped  design  the  machine. 

Hornall  Anderson  came  up  with  the  Atreva  for  Inno- 
Visions  Inc.,  a  joint  venture  created  by  Wells  Fargo  & 

Co.’s  wholesale  bank  and  Mr.  Payroll  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Cash  America  International  Inc.  in 
an  attempt  to  leapfrog  into  the  number-one  position 

among  casino  ATM  providers.  InnoVisions’ 
brainchild,  the  Atreva,  is  twice  the  size  of 
a  standard  ATM.  The  second  video 
screen,  sitting  atop  the  unit,  is 
linked  to  a  media  server  in 
Seattle  that  allows  participat¬ 
ing  casinos  to  log  on  to  a  Web 
site  and  create  preformatted 
marketing  messages  (“All- 
you-can-eat  shrimp  cocktail 
buffet  opens  in  half  an  hour” 
or  “Craps  tourney  starts  at 
11  p.m.  in  the  really  smoky 
back  room”)  in  a  matter 
of  minutes.  The  Atreva 
units  in  that  particular 
casino  then  display 
those  marketing 
blurbs.  Connecting  a 
browser-based  media 
server  to  a  cash-dis¬ 
pensing  machine 
might  give  the 
rational  CIO 


pause,  but  never 
fear — the  two  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  con¬ 
nected  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  generation  of 
Atreva  boxes.  Future  gen¬ 
erations  may  allow  the 
ATM  screen  itself  to  run 
messages  from  the  casino, 
but  that  functionality  is 
still  in  the  works.  ■ 


Off  the  Shelf 


The  Best  of 
Both  Worlds 

Data  Warehousing  Advice 
for  Managers 


Data  Warehouse 
Advice  for 
Managers 


By  Patricia  L.  Ferdinandi 

American  Management  Assoc.,  1998,  $29.95 


Along  with  explaining  the  basics— from 
what  a  data  warehouse  is,  to  determining  if 
the  enterprise  needs  one,  how  to  build  it 
and  what  to  do  with  it  once  it’s  built — Patricia 
L.  Ferdinandi’s  readable  and  meaty  Data  Ware¬ 
housing  Advice  for  Managers  also  explores 
what  a  data  warehouse  will  not  do — like  auto¬ 
matically  transform  information  into  knowl¬ 
edge.  Furthermore,  she  describes  how  business 
managers  can  eliminate  unnecessary  manipula¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  figures,  combine  a  data  ware¬ 
house  with  the  Internet  and  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return  on  their  investment. 

Although  this  book  is  not  aimed  specifically 
at  IT  folk,  its  case  studies  of  successful  data 
warehousing  efforts  are  certainly  valuable,  as  is 
its  glossary,  designed  to  help  business  people 
communicate  with  IT.  And  attentive  IT  execu¬ 
tives  will  find  excellent  strategies  for  describing 
the  benefits  of  data  warehouse  technology  in 
purely  business  terms.  Read  this  book  yourself 
or  give  it  to  a  business  colleague  you  love. 

-David  Pearson 


u 


Most 


people  in  this 
country  are  no  better 
on  the  keyboard  than 

Susan  Dey 


was  in 


The  Partridge  Family.  ” 


-Thomas  S.  Rogers, 
president  of  cable  and 
business  development  and 
executive  vice  president 
of  NBC,  speaking  at 
GartnerGroup  Inc.'s 
recent  Spring  Symposium 
in  San  Diego 
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We  know  a  service  provider 
that  delivers  global  financial  news 
to  16,000  places  every  minute. 

In  the  New  World, 

information  never  sleeps. 


CQ  Cisco 

Powered  Network.. 


The  sun  never  sets  on  the  global  marketplace.  Especially 
for  a  major  business  news  wire  that  reports  the  latest  breaking 
financial  news  to  business  leaders  in  24  countries.  So  it’s 
no  accident  that  it  relies  on  a  Cisco  Powered  Network1'1 
service  provider. 

Welcome  to  the  New  World  -  where  Cisco  Powered 
Network  service  providers  are  changing  the  way  people  share 
ideas  and  information  in  extraordinary  ways.  Impressive, 
but  not  surprising  when  you  consider  that  virtually  all  Internet 
traffic  in  the  world  travels  across  the  systems  of  one  company. 
Cisco  Systems.  We  can  help  you  achieve  the  same  exceptional 
results  for  your  business.  Look  for  the  Cisco  Powered  Network 
mark  or  visit  us  at  www.cisco.com/cpn. 

We’ll  match  you  with  a  Cisco 
Powered  Network  service  provider  who 
can  reliably  extend  your  network  over  a 
Cisco-based  infrastructure.  And  beyond. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation'" 


Trendlines 

Charity  Begins 
at  Home 


Findings  IT  Spending 


Building  Speed 


NONPROFITS 


_  If  there’s  a  recurring  Y2K 

nightmare,  it’s  this:  The  millennium  bug 
will  take  such  a  paralyzing  bite  out  of  busi¬ 
nesses,  governments  and  public  utilities 
that  we’ll  all  be  charity  cases. 

But  what  if  Y2K  shuts  down  the  charities 
too?  Results  of  a  new  “Charity  Year  2000 
Survey”  of  569  nonprofit  organizations 
show  that  most  registered  charities  are  aware 
of  the  Y2K  problem,  but  almost  half  have  yet 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Gifts  In  Kind 
International,  an  Alexandria,  Va.-based  char¬ 
ity,  conducted  the  survey  in  November  and 
December  1998  in  conjunction  with  The 
Nonprofit  Times  magazine.  The  respondents 
from  the  nonprofit  sector  detailed  their  Y2K 
preparedness,  or  lack  thereof.  Among  the  key 
findings:  Forty  percent  of  the 
respondents  know  about  Y2K 
but  simply  haven’t  taken 
action  yet — mostly  because 
the  agencies  lack  funding  or 
technical  expertise. 

That  point  has  caught  the 
attention  of  the  high-tech 
business  community,  which 
now  is  lending  Y2K  support 
to  the  nonprofits.  Five 
California  companies,  Attest 
Systems  Inc.  of  Novato, 

Autodesk  Inc.  of  San  Rafael, 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  of  Palo 
Alto,  Ingram  Micro  Inc.  of 
Santa  Ana  and  NEC  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc.  of  Santa  Clara, 
along  with  AT&T  Corp.  and 
IBM  Corp.  have  joined  Gifts 
In  Kind’s  Technology  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Support  program, 
which  was  designed  to  create 
a  national  Y2K  awareness 
campaign,  provide  technol- 
ogy-sawy  volunteers  to  help 
nonprofit  organizations  lick 
Y2K  and  enlist  other  high- 
tech  businesses  to  pitch  in  too. 

For  more  information 
about  the  survey  or  the  vol¬ 
unteer  effort,  contact  Gifts 
In  Kind  International  at 
703  836-2121  or  visit  www. 
giftsinkind.org.  m 


Growth  Tactics 

How  would  you  characterize  the  attitude  of  your 
firm's  president  or  CEO  toward  IT? 


lit  tllC  architecture,  engineering  and  environmental 
planning  (AEP)  industries — as  good  a  bellwether  as  any  for  medi¬ 
um-size  companies — organizations  that  grow  fast  spend  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  money  on  IT  than  other  companies.  Zweig 
White  &  Associates  Inc.,  a  Natick,  Mass.-based  consultancy  and 
publisher,  surveyed  165  AEP  enterprises  and  found  that  those 
with  average  annual  revenue  and  staff  growth  of  greater  than  20 
percent  for  the  past  three  years  spend  more  on  IT  as  a  percentage 
of  their  net  service  revenues  and  more  per  employee  than  the  aver¬ 
age  company  in  the  field.  For  the  fast-growth  firms,  median 
spending  on  IT  was  5.7  percent  of  net  service  revenues.  For  all 
companies,  it  was  3.8  percent.  Fast-growth  firms  also  invested 
more  per  employee  in  IT— a  median  of  $3,982,  compared  with 
the  overall  median  of  $2,918. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  fast-growth  AEP  companies  spent 
more  of  their  IT  budgets  on  hardware  and  staff  than  the  average. 
Fast-growth  companies  used  40.5  percent  of  their  IT  budget  on 
hardware  and  26.8  percent  on  staff;  overall  averages  for  those  lines 
were  36.8  percent  and  24.6  percent,  respectively. 

Seems  the  fast- 
growth  firms  are 
struggling  to  keep 
up  with  their  own  IT 
growth  too.  Only  60 
percent  have  policies 
prohibiting  end 
users  from  installing 
software  on  their 
workstations,  com¬ 
pared  with  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  firms  sur¬ 
veyed.  And  while  73 
percent  of  all  com¬ 
panies  say  they’re 
up-to-date  on  soft¬ 
ware  licensing,  only 
62  percent  of  fast- 
growth  firms  make 
that  claim.  All  com¬ 
panies  reporting 
licensing  lags  esti¬ 
mate  10  percent  of 
their  licenses  are  not 
legal,  but  the  figure 
doubles  for  fast- 
growth  firms. 

The  complete 
survey  is  available 
from  the  publisher. 
Request  information 
at  info@zwa.com. 
-David  Pearson 


All  firms 

Fast-growth  firms 

Opportunity  to  improve 
productivity/service 

55% 

64% 

A  necessary  evil 

22% 

15% 

Confusion 

7% 

9% 

Inflated  expectations/ 
believes  it  can  fix  everything 

5% 

0% 

Other 

2% 

3% 

Unspecified 

9% 

9% 

Does  your  firm  maintain  a  central,  computerized 
client-contact  database  or  mailing  list  of  past,  present 
or  potential  clients? 

All  firms 

Fast-growth  firms 

Yes 

77% 

84% 

No 

19% 

13% 

Unspecified 

4% 

2% 

Can  employees  send  and  receive  Internet  e-mail  to 
hosts  outside  your  organization? 

All  firms 

Fast-growth  firms 

Yes,  all  employees 

61% 

73% 

Yes,  some  employees 

26% 

22% 

No 

12% 

4% 

Unspecified 

2% 

0% 

SOURCE:  ZWEIG  WHITE  &  ASSOCIATES  INC. 
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WHAT  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  CAN  HURT  YOU 


A  Code  Day  in  Hell 

Like  much  corporate  policy  governing 
vendor  relations ,  code  escrow  agreements 
are  practically  worthless.  There's  a  better 
way  to  get  what  you  want. 


BY  WAYNE  D.  BENNETT 

CORPORATE  POLICY  IS  NOT 
always  what  it  seems.  Take 
one  aspect  of  it  that  CIOs  are 
all  too  familiar  with:  source 
code  escrow  agreements.  You 
insist  on  code  escrows  so  that  soft¬ 
ware  can  be  reconstructed  should 
things  fall  apart.  That  sounds  terrific 
at  the  negotiating  table  (usually  it’s 
followed  by  “It’s  corporate  policy”), 
but  the  real  reason  you  want  the  code 
in  escrow  is  that  it  gives  you  leverage. 
The  very  last  thing  you  want  is  some¬ 
one  else’s  bad  code.  But  you  know 
that  the  best  way  to  get  the  attention 
of  a  lackadaisical  vendor  is  to  men¬ 
tion  that  you  might  pull  the  code  from 
escrow  and  hand  it  to  a  third-party 
consultant  who,  the  vendor  knows, 
may  or  may  not  honor  the  required 
confidentiality  agreement.  The  power 
of  this  threat  may  be  seen  as  extor¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  be  seen  as  a  form  of 
mutual  deterrence.  In  either  case,  the 
consequences  can  easily  devolve  into 
a  lose-lose  situation.  I’ll  tell  you  how. 
Then  I’ll  suggest  a  better  way. 

Why  Code  Escrow  Doesn't  Work 

When  a  software  company  offers 
quality  software,  blue  chip  references 
(which  you  checked,  right?),  an  accep¬ 
tance  period  and  a  solid  warranty, 
what  are  you  achieving  (apart  from 
vendor  ire)  by  insisting  on  an  escrow? 
Your  escrow  demand  implies  that 
when  a  severe  problem  surfaces,  your 
shop  is  better  able  to  fix  the  problem 


than  the  people  who  wrote  the  code 
in  the  first  place.  If  you  truly  believe 
that,  you  should  have  built  the  appli¬ 
cation  yourself. 

Let’s  examine  the  ostensible  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  an  escrow  might 
come  in  handy.  One  day,  a  problem 
might  arise  that  the  vendor  fails  to  fix 
in  a  timely  fashion.  You  call  the  vendor 
for  the  umpteenth  time  to  ask  for  help 
and  remind  the  vendor  that  you  have 
mission-critical  business  functions  that 
depend  on  the  proper  operation  of  his 


software.  In  this  situation,  you  want  to 
end  the  conversation  by  saying  “or 
we’ll  pull  your  source  code  from 
escrow.”  You  imagine  it  rolling  right 
off  your  tongue;  it’s  got  a  great  ring  to 
it,  and  it  will  make  your  vendor  jump. 

Be  careful  what  you  wish  for.  The 
main  reasons  vendors  fail  to  fix  prob¬ 
lems  are  first,  the  problem  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  theirs:  It  is  a  problem  with  other 
hardware  or  software;  second,  the  ven¬ 
dor  company  is  in  financial  trouble  (or 
worse,  is  out  of  business)  and  can’t  put 
the  resources  to  the  problem;  and  third, 
the  vendor  has  decided  that  it  needs  to 
pay  attention  to  other  customers  and 
products  before  it  gets  around  to  you. 

Clearly,  an  escrow  will  not  help 
you  in  the  first  case.  If  the  escrow 
release  occurs,  you  will  waste  time 
and  money  learning  the  source  code, 
only  to  learn  that  the  problem  lies 
elsewhere. 

As  to  the  second  case,  most  ven¬ 
dors  do  not  mind  releasing  an  escrow 
under  these  circumstances,  but  do  you 
really  want  to  invest  your  time  and 
money  in  rehabilitating  software  that 
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Sequent  has  been  the  recognized  pioneer  in  Intel®  processor- based  data  centers  since  19S3.  Our  robust,  highly  scalable  server  solutions  are 
leading  the  way  in  mainframe-alternative  systems  and  are  successfully  at  work  in  the  data  centers  of  thousands  of  leading  companies  worldwide. 
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No  one  wants  to  be  forced  into  a  decision,  mats 


precisely  why  our  agile,  responsive  approach  to  the 


solution.  So  you  have  the  flexibility  to  choose  either 


operating  system,  at  any  time,  greatly  reducing  your 


data  center  is  gaining 


such  strong  allegiance. 


Only  Sequent  enables 


you  to  run  both  UNIX 


a  single  system,  at  the 


same  time.  In  fact,  Sequent's  Intel® processor-based 


NUMACenter  was  designed  to  run  both  UNIX 


and  NT  and  has  the  system  management 


capabilities  to  provide  a  complete  data  center 
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risk  and  enhancing  your 


ability  to  react  to  change. 


And,  with  scalability  of  up 


to  64  processors  in  one 


server,  you  get  the  kind 


of  powerful,  high-end 


performance  and  reliability  that  strongly  competes 


with  mainframes  and  outperforms  RISC-based 


systems.  Can  your  data  center  do  this?"  Visit 


us  at:  www.sequent.com/datacenter.html 
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has  no  future  whatsoever?  I  doubt  it. 

If  this  really  is  a  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cation,  you’re  better  served  bringing  in  a 
new  vendor  to  replace  the  system  and  to 
solve  your  problem  more  permanently. 
If  you  think  you  can  do  both — bring  in 
a  new  vendor  while  you  confect  some 
temporary  fix  of  the  old  code  in-house — 
you  need  the  kind  of  professional  help 
that  a  lawyer  cannot  offer. 

That  brings  us  to  the  real  reason  to 
use  code  escrow.  Source  code  is  the 
crown  jewels  of  a  software  vendor. 
When  your  vendor  is  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  you,  threatening 
to  pull  the  source  code  can 
seem  mighty  attractive.  All 
you  have  to  say  is  that  you 
cannot  fix  this  problem  your¬ 
self,  so  you  will  bring  in  a  third 
party.  The  software  industry 
being  what  it  is,  the  vendor’s  crown  jew¬ 
els  could  be  street  knowledge  by  the  time 
the  new  contractor  finishes  his  first  cheese 
danish.  No  confidentiality  agreement  will 


stop  this  from  happening,  so  the  first  real, 
and  perhaps  most  expensive,  result  of 
pulling  the  source  code  is  that  your  com¬ 
pany  will  incur  substantial  liability  for 
permitting  (indeed,  facilitating)  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  trade  secrets.  The  next 
result  is  that  you  will  never  get  support 
from  this  vendor  again.  No  one  can  be 
expected  to  support  the  code  after  you 
have  changed  it.  How  many  problems 
are  worth  providing  alternative  support 
forever? 

If  you  do  bring  in  a  third  party,  after 
the  negotiating,  contracting  (including 


an  indemnity  for  that  pesky  trade  secret 
problem),  learning  and  investigating, 
you  may,  if  you  are  lucky,  end  up  with 
a  fix.  Unfortunately,  your  vendor  rela¬ 


tionship  has  been  trashed,  and  from 
now  on  you’ll  be  paying  by  the  hour  for 
support  and  maintenance  from  a  third 
party  that  cannot  spread  its  own  learn¬ 
ing  costs  over  many  customers;  you’re 
it.  Get  out  your  checkbook  and  start 
thinking  big  numbers.  You  just  lost. 
And  so  did  your  vendor. 

A  Better  Idea 

Want  to  win  instead  of  lose?  Forget 
escrow.  At  the  start  of  your  formal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  vendor,  demand  a  con¬ 
tract  that  requires  the  vendor  to  pay  liq¬ 
uidated  damages.  That  is  an 
expensive  phrase  that  means 
simply  the  longer  your  system 
is  down,  the  more  the  vendor 
pays  you. 

Such  a  contract  can  stipu¬ 
late,  for  instance,  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  must  pay  you  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  each  day  that  it  is  late  deliv¬ 
ering  a  workable  fix.  It  automatically 
scales  with  your  pain.  Now  the  two  par- 


Your  vendor's  crown  jewels  could  be  street 
knowledge  by  the  time  the  new  contractor 
finishes  his  first  cheese  danish. 


It's  not  Just  about 


Sprint  IOIM 


revolutionizing  how 


you  share  information. 


Sprint  ION  Integrated  On-Demand  Network.  Voice,  video,  data  and  Internet  on  a  single  connection.  It's  here.  It's  real. 
And  it  will  totally  revolutionize  the  way  employees,  suppliers  and  customers  share  information.  Because  Sprint 
ION  redefines  collaboration.  Now  everyone  will  be  able  to  work  together  in  real  time,  sharing  input  from  every 
source.  And  because  geographical  constraints  can  be  virtually  eliminated,  it  will  have  great  impact  on  your  entire 
business  world — from  facilitating  the  hiring  and  management  of  employees  to  improving  the  response  time  of 
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ties’  interests  are  aligned:  You  don’t  real¬ 
ly  want  the  money,  you  want  a  fix;  the 
vendor  does  not  want  to  pay  the  money, 
so  he  needs  a  fix. 

Liquidated  damages  also  put  into  per¬ 
spective  the  value  of  the  software.  No 
vendor  will  sign  up  for  unlimited  liqui¬ 
dated  damages.  There  has  to  be  a  limit. 
Careful  analysis  is  required  to  reach  a 
per-day  or  per-week  amount  (as  well  as 
a  cap)  that  hurts  the  vendor  enough  to 
ensure  prompt  service  but  won’t  put 
such  a  strain  on  its  cash  reserves  that 
operations  are  materially  disrupted. 

Once  you  ask  a  vendor  for  liquidated 
damages,  you  will  end  up  acknowledging 
the  value  you  are  getting  from  the  soft¬ 
ware,  and  you  might  find  yourself  in  a 
price  renegotiation.  Imagine  a  $1  million 
software  license  for  which  you  pay 
$150,000  annually  for  support.  If  you 
start  asking  for  $10,000  per  day  damages 
for  up  to  60  days  (which  would  be  a  cap 
of  $600,000),  the  vendor  will  likely  push 
back  strenuously.  You  will  argue  that  dis¬ 


ruption  of  your  mission-critical  systems 
is  worth  at  least  that  amount.  The  vendor 
will  counter  with  something  like  this:  “If 
disruption  of  your  system  is  worth 
$30,000  per  month  and  you  expect  to  use 
this  software  for  at  least  four  years,  then 
why  shouldn’t  we  charge  you  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  ($30,000  times  48  months,  rounded 
up  using  a  vendor  calculator)  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  first  place?” 

The  vendor  will  make  every  effort  to 
keep  the  cap  under  one  year’s  support 
fees  ($150,000  in  this  case)  or  even  three 
months’  support  ($37,500  in  the  exam¬ 
ple)  before  imposing  higher  license  and 
support  fees  to  cover  the  now-added  risk 
of  liquidated  damages.  But  this  is  a 
healthy  discussion,  one  that  moves  in  the 
right  direction.  Both  sides  need  to 
acknowledge  the  value  that  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  and  getting.  Once  the  clause  is  nego¬ 
tiated,  it  will  stand  as  a  real  motivator  for 
the  vendor — indeed,  a  much  better  moti¬ 
vator  than  the  threat  of  a  source  code 
release.  For  your  part,  the  liquidated- 


damages  provision  has  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  your  ultimate  objective — keep¬ 
ing  your  system  running — without  the 
nuisance  of  managing  someone  else’s 
flawed  code. 

Some  day,  readers  who  are  licensors 
may  find  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  citing  one  of  the  many  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  require  an  escrow, 
which  might  leave  you  wondering  why 
all  lawyers’  moms  are  not  jailed  for 
crimes  against  humanity.  But  this,  I 
regret,  is  not  about  me.  It’s  about  CIOs 
and  why  they  should  start  thinking 
about  dropping  a  policy-based  insistence 
on  source  code  escrows  and  start  con¬ 
sidering  each  case  individually.  It’s  about 
contract  provisions  that  are  likely  to  get 
something  you  want,  not  something 
nobody  wants.  QE1 

Wayne  D.  Bennett  is  chair  of  the 
Commercial  Technology  Practice  Area 
at  Bingham  Dana  LLP.  He  welcomes 
comments  at  fineprint@cio.com. 
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It's  about  facing 


your  stockholders! 


with  a  smile. 


your  supply  chain.  But  it's  not  just  about  how  Sprint  ION 
will  help  you  face  the  future  as  a  faster,  more  responsive 
company.  It's  about  building  stronger  bonds  between  all  the 
people  who  push  your  business  further.  Isn't  that  the  point 
of  contact?  www.sprint.com/ion  Toll-free  1-877-SPRINT  ION 
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HEN  WE  THINK  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
beyond  America’s  borders,  few 
countries  have  a  clear  identity.  The 
Germans  are  good  at  engineering.  The  Israelis 
are  good  at  security.  The  Australians?  Their 
technological  contributions  don’t  even 
register — ask  someone  about  things 
Australian  and  his  answer  will  proba¬ 
bly  start  with  Mel  Gibson  and  end  with 
Nicole  Kidman  (both  of  whom — surprise — 
were  born  in  America). 

Stand  by  for  more  surprises.  The  subconti¬ 
nent  Down  Under  is  using  technology  to 
undercut  the  tyranny  of  distance  it  has 
dealt  with  for  the  past  200  years,  and 
it’s  succeeding  in  ways  that  are  largely 
unnoticed.  Not  only  has  Australian  IT 
made  its  mark  in  the  global  marketplace,  but 
the  country’s  CIOs  by  necessity  have  wired 
their  businesses  to  be  global  players.  And 
the  citizenry  prides  itself  on  being  techno¬ 
logically  savvy  as  well. 


They're  independent,  they're  inventive, 
and  now  the  Australians  are  unleashing  their 
ideas  upon  the  global  marketplace 
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The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere .SM 


the  servers  in  your  office  across  town 
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the  laptops  on  the  6:45  express 


the  PC  working  from  home 


Managing  your  far-flung  enterprise 
isn't  so  far-fetched ,  after  all. 

No  matter  where  in  your  enterprise  people  work  today,  they  expect  their 
computers  to  work  right  along  with  them  -  whether  they're  connecting 
to  a  network  or  catching  a  connecting  flight  to  Pittsburgh. 

Now  you  can  manage  their  expectations. 

One-Touch  Management™  technology,  the  power  behind  Tivoli 
Enterprise,™  simplifies  and  automates  the  management  of  thousands  of 
scattered  servers,  PCs  and  laptops.  All  from  a  central  location. 

At  its  heart  is  a  lightweight  management  agent.  Once  installed, 
it's  self-updating,  so  you  never  need  "touch"  a  managed  endpoint  again. 
Management  upgrades  and  software  downloads  can  be  handled  automatically. 
Critical  systems  can  be  kept  running,  remotely,  so  people  can  do  their  jobs, 
wherever  it  is  they're  doing  them.  And  because  Tivoli  Enterprise  is  platform 
neutral,  your  OS  specialists  are  free  to  focus  on  the  bigger  IT  picture. 

Add  to  that  the  expertise  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  and  global  support  of 
IBM  and  you  can  see  why  Tivoli  Enterprise  with  One-Touch  Management 
is  far  and  away  the  easiest  way  to  manage  your  expanding  enterprise. 
Learn  more  at  www.tivoli.com/otm  or  call  1  888  TIVOLI-1. 

Tivoli  is  a  registered  trademark,  Tivoli  Enterprise  and  One-Touch  Management  are  trademarks,  and  The  Power  to  Manage,  Anything.  Anywhere,  is 
a  service  mark,  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  U  S.  and/or  other  countries.  In  Denmark.  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  licensed  from  Kjobenhavns  Sommer  - 
Tivoli  A/S.  Tivoii  Systems  Inc.  is  an  IBM  company.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other 
countries.  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1999  Tivoli  Systems  Inc. 


Skeptical?  Consider  Australian  technology.  If 
you’re  a  customer  of  Ameritech  Corp.  or  US  West 
Inc.,  the  software  that  compiles  your  phone  bill 
was  devised  by  Telstra  Corp.,  the  partially  priva¬ 
tized  Australian  telephone  company.  If  you’ve  ever 
used  the  Looksmart  search  engine  in  AltaVista, 
HotBot  or  MSN,  then  you’ve  used  technology  that 
was  developed  in  Australia. 

To  better  understand  Australia’s  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  CIO  sent  Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  and 
me  Down  Under  to  meet  with  CIOs;  we  also  spent  several 
months  interviewing  knowledgeable  Australians  and  other 
experts.  Our  coverage  comes  in  multiple  parts,  divided 
between  print  and  the  CIO  Web  site  (www.cio.com/ 
archive/ australia.html),  each  focusing  on  the  unique  organ¬ 
izations,  individuals  and  culture  you’ll  encounter  in 
Australia. 

Schneider’s  “Australia  Unbound”  (Page  40)  stretches  the 
country’s  canvas,  tracing  the  roots  of  innovation  that  sprout¬ 
ed  from  its  days  as  an  impoverished,  isolated  prison  colony. 
This  spirit  manifests  itself  today  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Take 
the  so-called  Big  Four  banks  of  Australia — they’ve  already 
spilled  over  the  national  boundaries  to  compete  globally. 

In  “Small  World,  Big  Business”  (Page  48),  I  take  a  look  at 
how  IT  managers  are  overcoming  local  and  global  business 
obstacles.  Here’s  where  Australian  creativity  really  shines 
through.  Item:  At  Macquarie  Bank  Ltd.,  an  investment  com¬ 
pany,  Executive  Director  and  Head  of  Information  Services 
Gail  Burke  amortizes  some  of  her  system  costs  by  “in-sourc¬ 
ing” — taking  on  the  back-office  processing  for  smaller 
mutual-fund  firms  offering  the  same  kind  of  investment 
management  products  to  retail  clients  as  Macquarie.  Item: 
Village  Roadshow  Ltd.  General  Manager  of  Information 
Technology  Joe  Locandro  is  expanding  his  film  exhibition 

and  distribution 
company  into  coun¬ 
tries  where  competi¬ 
tors  are  too  compla¬ 
cent  to  venture,  and 
he’s  doing  it  so  effi¬ 
ciently  from  a  tech¬ 
nological  standpoint 
that  he  can  know 
this  morning  what 
movie  sold  the  most 
tickets  in  Germany 
last  night. 

Success  is  never 
guaranteed,  and  for 
all  Australia’s  ambition  some  cultural  stumbling  blocks  may 
yet  hinder  its  success.  For  instance,  the  population  is  small 
(19  million  people — less  than  one-fifteenth  that  of  the 
United  States),  so  it’s  hard  to  kick-start  technology,  which 
thrives  on  widespread  usage.  In  the  United  States,  private 
industry  is  the  technological  leader.  But  in  Australia,  the 
government — federal,  state  and  municipal — is  the  trail- 
blazer.  In  “Politically  Direct”  (Page  54),  Schneider  looks 
at  how  the  government  is  using  IT  to  rewrite  the  rules  of 
how  it  interacts  with  the  citizenry  through  innovations 


On  Our  Web  Site 


cio.com 

For  Previous  Field  Reports 

CIO  in  South  America:  www.cio.com/archive/ 
021597_sa.html  and  www.cio.com/archive/ 
040i97_bob.html. 

CIO  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

www.cio.com/archive/09 1598_view.html. 
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What  They  Say 

What  We  Say 

bingle 

fender  bender 

bitumen,  sealed  road 

surfaced  road 

daggy 

nerdy 

dobber 

whistle-blower 

fair  dinkum 

honest,  genuine 

fair-go 

equal  opportunity 

furphy 

rumor 

go  for  your  life 

attack  with  gusto 

kickback 

rebate 

lay-by 

layaway 

milk  bar 

general  store,  delicatessen 

no  worries 

everything's  OK 

Oz 

Australia 

postie 

postman 

sale  heap 

bargain  bin 

scheme 

plan 

station 

large  farm 

sunners 

sunglasses 

ta 

thank  you 

tax  file  number 

Social  Security  number 

tender 

proposal 

that's  all  right 

you're  welcome 

white  goods 

major  appliances 

yakka 

work 

For  more,  see  www.cio.com/archive/australia.html. 
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like  kiosks  at  which  you  can  renew  your  driver’s  license. 

As  for  the  Australians  themselves,  they  have  the  highest 
penetration  of  cell  phone  usage  per  capita,  exceeding  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  country  is  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  Internet  connections  and  PC  usage.  A 
whopping  55  percent  of  the  population  prefers  electronic 
debit  cards  to  writing  checks.  These  technologically  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  innovative  people  represent  competition — and 
customers — to  American  corporations. 

We  hope  this  package  leaves  an  impression  of  both  the 
innovation  and  inhibition  that  is  Australia.  It  is  as  para¬ 
doxical  as  any  other  country — heck,  here  in  America  the 
guy  who  wrote  “all  men  are  created  equal”  owned  slaves. 
But  more  than  most,  Australia  is  full  of  technological 
promise  and  ingenuity  and  excels  in  discovering  the  art  of 
the  possible.  Read  on  to  make  sure  Australia’s  savvy  won’t 
catch  you  by  surprise.  BEI 


Senior  Editor  Howard  Baldwin  can  be  reached  at 
hbaldwin@cio.com. 
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Time. 

It’s  your  most  precious  resource. 

It's  your  most  squandered  resource. 

Especially  when  it  comes  to 
enterprise  management.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons — none  of  them  good  ones — 
implementation  always  takes  too  long 
and  costs  too  much. 

That’s  why  we’ve  developed  a  totally 
new  approach.  Our  methodology  ensures 
faster  implementation  of  your  enterprise 
management  through  strategic  leverage  of 
our  technology  and  collaborative  work  tools. 

When  you’re  done,  you  end  up  with 
exactly  what  you  were  promised. 

It’s  also  affordable.  And  fast — guaranteed. 

We  call  it  ExpressDelivery™  and  that’s  not 
just  a  name — it’s  a  fact.  We  deliver  solutions 
to  our  customers  up  to  two  times  faster  than 
our  competition.  The  secret  is  our  powerful, 
automated  project  methodology,  which  can 
significantly  accelerate  and  enhance  deploy¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  of  large-scale  information 
technology  projects.  It’s  also  extensible  to 
other  types  of  integration  services,  including 
ERP  rollouts,  deployment  of  electronic 
commerce  solutions,  and  sophisticated  IT 
implementations. 

So  stop  wasting  your  most  valuable 
resource.  Call  us  today  to  learn  how 
ExpressDelivery  can  help  you  get  to  market 
faster.  There’s  never  been  a  better  time. 

For  a  FREE  Enterprise  Business  Value™ 
(EBV}™  assessment,  call  1-877-462-2477 
or  visit  us  at  www.cai.com/gps. 
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Australia 


Global 

Challenges 


i  o  maKe  m  me  aesei 


-MARY  GILMORE,  1918 

(Excerpt  from  The  Fatal  Shore: 
The  Epic  of  Australia ’s  Founding, 
by  Robert  Hughes,  Vintage,  1988) 


LEARN  HOW  AUSTRALIAN  CIOS 
have  overcome  geographic 
barriers.  Read  on  to  see 

►  How  to  make  the  best  of 
limited  resources 

►  Where  it's  advantageous  to 
be  a  follower 

►  The  benefits  of  doing  business 
Australian-style 
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This  exotic  island  nation 
isn’t  just  a  tourist  destina¬ 
tion  anymore.  The  country 
imported  US$13.7  billion 
of  U.S.  goods  in  1998,  and 
1,500  U.S.  companies 
already  have  operations 
Down  Under.  Further, 
Australia  is  positioning  itself  as  the  next 
global  financial  services  center,  making 
the  leap  from  a  commodity-based  econ¬ 
omy  of  wool  and  mining  exports  to  a 
producer  of  technology-based  products 
and  services.  The  explosion  of  high-tech 
startups  since  the  deregulation  of  the 
telecommunications  industry  in  1997  is 
just  one  example  of  this  trend.  If  you’re 
not  already  partnering  with  the  Aussies, 
just  wait.  You  will  be. 

Australia’s  remoteness  may  have  hin¬ 
dered  growth  in  the  past,  but  today 
information  technology  and  the 
Internet  are  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  Aussies  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  country’s  upcoming  generation  of 
CIOs  is  at  the  forefront  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion.  These  IT  leaders  have  learned  how 
to  make  do  with  less — a  trait  entrenched 
in  the  country’s  history  as  a  prison 
colony  for  English  and  Irish  convicts, 
and  one  from  which  all  technology  lead¬ 
ers  can  learn. 

Like  their  American  counterparts, 
Australian  CIOs  are  concerned  with 
aligning  IT  with  the  business  and  man- 


The  Tyranny  of  Distance 

Mileage  (as  the  crow  flies)  from  Sydney  to. . . 

Buenos  Aires . 7,356 

London  . 10,562 

Moscow . 9,005 

New  York  City  . 9,935 

San  Francisco . 7,408 

Tokyo  . 4,845 
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David  Simpson  of  Banker's  Trust  is  one  of  the  young  CIOs  rebuilding  Australia's  IT  landscape. 


aging  risk,  customer  service  and  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce — yet  their  approaches 
are  often  more  pragmatic,  more  resource¬ 
ful  and  more  relationship-driven. 

First  and  foremost,  a  dearth  in  local 
expertise  and  products  forces  a  conser¬ 
vative  approach  to  IT.  High  tariffs  make 
hardware  extra  expensive,  so  innovation 
is  especially  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
Australia  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind  the 
technology  curve  if  it  wants  to  compete 
in  the  global  market. 

It’s  a  precarious  balancing  act.  The 
Aussies  know  they  must  go  global  to 
grow,  but  they  are  often  hindered  by  the 
lack  of  funding  and  confidence  to  do  so. 
How  Australians  have  overcome  the 
barrier  of  distance  and  isolation  yields 
valuable  lessons  for  any  CIO  today. 
Learning  how  to  be  resourceful  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  not  only  domestically 
but  also  when  business  expands  to  far- 
flung  places.  Australian  CIOs  are  find¬ 
ing  creative  ways  to  handle  universal 
challenges  like  extending  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  dealing  with  poor  vendor  support 
and  approaching  globalization. 


History  Guides  the  Present 

TO  UNDERSTAND  HOW 
Australians  do  business 
today,  it  helps  to  know  a 
little  history.  The  pervasive 
notion  of  egalitarianism  in 
Australian  society,  often  referred  to  as 
giving  others  a  “fair-go,”  is  a  200-year- 
old  legacy.  Australia’s  founders — petty 
criminals,  political  nonconformists  and 
murderers — were  rejects  of  British  soci¬ 
ety  sent  to  Australia  to  start  a  prison 
colony  and  establish  a  base  for  the 
British  Empire  in  Asia.  In  the  territory 
called  New  South  Wales,  they  bonded 
together  in  solidarity  against  the  oppres¬ 
sive  military  government  and  created 
towns  from  the  dusty  earth. 

This  sense  of  fairness  and  respect  for 
others  carries  over  into  the  business  world 
today.  Observers  often  say  Australians 
are  straightforward  and  strive  to  achieve 
win-win  results  in  business  dealings. 
American  Loran  Fite,  CIO  of  WestPac 
Banking  Corp.,  one  of  Australia’s  four 
largest  banks,  has  picked  up  on  the  sub- 


Forced  by  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  to  find  an¬ 
other  place  to  send  its  prisoners,  Britain  sends  736 
inmates  (548  male,  188  female)  to  Australia,  where  they 
put  ashore  at  Port  Jackson,  current  site  of  Sydney  Harbor. 
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The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  (now 
Westpac  Banking  Corp.)  opens  on 
Macquarie  Place  in  Sydney. 


Dutch  Explorer  Abel  Tasman,  in 
the  employ  of  the  East  India  Co., 
discovers  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(later  renamed  Tasmania). 
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First  free  settlers 
arrive  in  Australia. 
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tleties  of  the  local  business  culture  in  the 
five  years  he’s  worked  in  Sydney.  Fite 
thinks  the  Australian  way  is  more  sin¬ 
cere,  less  arrogant  and,  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  perspective,  far  superior  to  that 
of  Americans.  “Americans  tend  to  think 
of  the  customer  as  a  revenue  stream. 
Aussies  think  more  in  terms  of  partner¬ 
ship.”  Fite  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
change  the  title  on  his  business  card  to 
“Team  Member”  (at  the  urging  of  his 


view  of  Sydney  Harbor  and  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  is  responsible  for  IT 
infrastructure  strategy  at  the  A$943  mil¬ 
lion  (US$592  million)  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  New  York  City-based 
Banker’s  Trust  Corp.  (soon  to  merge 
with  Deutsche  Bank  AG).  “Culturally, 
people  value  your  input  no  matter  what 
your  age,”  he  says,  adding,  “You  can  get 
thrown  into  the  deep  end  very  quickly.” 

Simpson  dove  into  the  challenges  at 


and  creativity  are  the  upside  of  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  distance.  When  you  are  left  to 
your  own  devices,  you  become  very 
resourceful.” 

A  common  challenge  for  Australians 
is  getting  good  (or  any)  support  from 
their  hardware  and  software  vendors, 
mostly  U.S.  and  European  companies. 
Marco  Tapia,  general  manager  of  IT  at 
P&O  Ports  Ltd.,  a  stevedoring  division 
of  P&O  Australia,  says  American  com- 


A  country  full  of  wanderlust  means  that  Aussies 
have  ample  opportunity  to  check  out  firsthand  what  the 

rest  of  the  world  is  doing. 


7-year-old  daughter).  His  staff  has  a  high 
degree  of  trust  with  each  other  and  a 
cooperative  spirit  that  allows  people  to 
make  big  decisions  over  pizza  and  beer. 
Fite  spends  less  time  managing  people 
issues  and  more  time  on  strategy. 

Marianne  Broadbent,  research 
director  of  GartnerGroup  Pacific’s  IT 
Executive  Program  in  Melbourne,  trav¬ 
els  frequently  to  the  United  States.  She 
observes  that  since  Australian  busi¬ 
nesspeople  are  generally  less  competi¬ 
tive  on  a  personal  level  than  Americans, 
they  tend  to  create  better  relationships 
between  business  and  IT.  And  since 
project  failures  can  often  be  tied  to  the 
disconnect  between  these  headstrong 
groups,  American  CIOs  could  use  some 
insight  into  how  to  bridge  that  gap. 

A  more  laid-back  attitude  and  a  lack 
of  an  American-style  “wait  your 
turn”  culture  may  also  contribute  to 
the  fact  that  Australians  can  climb  up 
the  corporate  ladder  quickly.  It’s  not 
unusual  at  large  organizations  to  find 
CIOs  under  age  40.  Take  David  Simp¬ 
son,  the  lively  thirtysomething  executive 
vice  president  and  head  of  IT  at  Banker’s 
Trust  Australia  Ltd.  (BT).  Simpson,  who 
works  in  a  corner  cube  with  a  stunning 


BT  with  vigor.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
organization  introduced  a  standard, 
Microsoft-based  desktop  PC  that  has  cut 
support  needs  in  half  and  lowered  the 
total  cost  of  ownership  from  $1 1,000  to 
$9,000  per  head. 

Like  many  thriving,  young  Australian 
execs,  Simpson  has  to  be  wary  of  being 
construed  a  “tall  poppy,”  a  cultural  label 
placed  on  people  who  flaunt  their  suc¬ 
cess,  based  on  the  idea  that  a  poppy 
taller  than  the  others  gets  chopped 
down.  “I  try  not  to  be  too  political  or 
too  smug,”  Simpson  says. 

Can  I  Get  Some  Support 
Down  Here? 

WHILE  TEAM-BUILDING 
and  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships  are  sec¬ 
ond  nature  to  Austral¬ 
ians,  so  is  ingenuity. 
In  colonial  days,  when  supplies  from 
Britain  were  few  and  far  between, 
Australians  resorted  to  hunting  kanga¬ 
roos  in  times  of  desperation.  Observes 
Maurice  Newman,  chairman  of  the 
Australian  Stock  Exchange,  “Innovation 


panies  often  give  Australian  customers 
second-class  service.  “The  U.S.  offices 
really  don’t  give  a  toss  about  us,”  he 
gripes.  Even  his  local  IBM  representative 
in  Sydney  couldn’t  help  him  find  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  overseas  offices,  so  Tapia 
had  to  hunt  down  the  contacts  himself. 

Lighthearted  and  frank,  Tapia,  a 
Chilean  who  came  to  Australia  13  years 
ago,  is  getting  good  at  workarounds.  As 
P&O  Ports  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
last  five  years,  with  19  container  termi¬ 
nals  in  and  outside  Australia,  Tapia’s 
information  technology  staff  has  the 
process  down  to  a  science.  “Now  we’re 
in  good  shape  to  go  to  any  country  and 
get  setup  quickly  through  local  con¬ 
tacts,”  Tapia  says  cheerfully. 

Gail  Burke,  executive  director  and 
head  of  information  services  at  Mac¬ 
quarie  Bank  Ltd.,  a  A$664  million 
(US$417  million)  investment  bank  in 
Sydney,  develops  application  expertise 
among  her  staff  and  does  all  customiza¬ 
tion  in-house  to  adjust  for  poor  vendor 
support  rather  than  rely  on  consultants 
or  contractors.  She  says  the  support  issue 
usually  comes  up  with  makers  of  niche 
products,  however,  rather  than  major 
suppliers. 
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’  Printer  John  Fairfax,  who  arrived 
in  Sydney  from  Warwickshire, 

England,  6  years  earlier  with  £10  ^ 

in  his  pocket,  buys  the  Herald. 

*  Transportation  of  convicts  to  western 
Australian  colonies  ceases;  in  80 
years,  Britain  sent  some  168,000  * 

convicts  to  the  subcontinent.  ' 

si*  V 

Edward  Hargreaves,  seeing  resem¬ 
blance  between  California  and 

Victoria,  discovers  gold  near  » 

i  Melbourne.  ^ 
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Joseph  Flack,  a  former  employee  of  Price,  Holyland 
&  Waterhouse,  opens  an  accounting  practice  in 

Melbourne,  occasionally  taking  on  work  for  his  old 
>  firm  (now  PricewaterhouseCoopers). 
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Don't  Believe  the  Hype 

Another  hindrance  for 
Aussie  CIOs  is  the  expense 
of  deploying  technology 
across  a  large  geographical 
expanse  with  a  small  popu¬ 
lation.  Burke  adds  that  high  tariffs  can 
boost  hardware  costs  by  10  percent  to 
30  percent,  and  foreign  software  com¬ 
panies  (she  wouldn’t  divulge  names)  beef 
up  margins.  This  leaves  many  CIOs  with 
a  wait-and-see  attitude  toward  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies  that  stands  in  stark  con¬ 
trast  to  the  American  habit  of  opening 
the  wallet  before  really  learning  about 
the  technology. 

Burke  led  a  global  desktop  stan¬ 
dardization  strategy  at  Macquarie,  and 


she  says  it’s  difficult  to  manage  expec¬ 
tations  among  employees  in  far-flung 
cities  like  New  York  and  Singapore 
who  clamor  for  the  latest  and  greatest 
gadgets.  Nevertheless,  she  decided  to 
wait  for  the  release  of  Windows  2000 
rather  than  upgrade  the  company  to 
Windows  98  last  year. 

P&O  Ports  supports  its  global  offices 
entirely  through  the  Internet  rather  than 
expensive  leased  lines.  Despite  the  com¬ 
pany’s  breakneck  growth — five  years 
ago  it  was  purely  domestic,  but  today 
global  business  accounts  for  A$450  mil¬ 
lion  (US$297  million)  in  revenues — 
Tapia  doesn’t  foresee  a  day  when  he’ll 
need  a  different  solution.  “E-mail  for 
monthly  reporting  works  fine,”  he  says. 


Even  at  National  Australia  Bank  Ltd. 
in  Melbourne,  which  earned  A$9.8  bil¬ 
lion  (US$6.1  billion)  in  revenues  last 
year  providing  retail  and  business  bank¬ 
ing  and  investment  services  worldwide, 
fancy  new  technology  isn’t  always  the 
answer  to  an  IT  challenge.  Faced  with 
the  daunting  task  of  integrating  the 
bank’s  wholesale  and  retail  branches 
spread  across  15  countries  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Asia,  CIO  Michael 
Coomer  decided  against  replacing  sev¬ 
eral  legacy  systems  with  a  common  plat¬ 
form  and  is  installing  an  Oracle-based 
data  warehouse  to  distribute  the  data 
instead.  “To  replace  all  those  systems,  it 
would  have  been  five  to  six  years  before 
we  saw  any  benefit,”  he  says. 

Peter  Weill,  an  information  technology 
professor  and  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Management  of  Information  Technology 
at  Melbourne  Business  School,  believes 
this  skepticism  toward  hyped-up  tech¬ 
nology  is  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty 
Australian  CIOs  have  in  obtaining  fund¬ 
ing  for  infrastructure  investment.  For 
instance,  he  says,  Australians  have  been 
building  ERP  projects  on  top  of  existing 
hardware  for  years  rather  than  spending 
enormous  sums  on  new  boxes,  as  many 
U.S.  organizations  have  done.  Many 
Australian  CIOs  don’t  admit  readily  that 
frugality  is  a  cultural  commonality,  yet 
there’s  no  mistaking  that  the  mind-set 
helps  companies  grow  and  go  global  a  lot 
faster  (see  “Small  World,  Big  Business,” 
Page  48). 

Spies  Like  Us 

IT’S  NO  SECRET  THAT  AUSSIES  LOVE  TO 
travel,  and  many  work  overseas  for 
a  few  years  at  some  point  in  their 
careers.  A  country  full  of  wander¬ 
lust  means  that  Aussies  have  ample 
opportunity  to  check  out  firsthand  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing.  This  is 
valuable  because  Australian  companies 
can  quickly  deploy  best  practices  from 


1  Ned  Kelly,  Australia's 
version  of  Robin  Hood,  ( 

is  hanged  for  murder. 
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1  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  Ltd.  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Melbourne;  BHP  Ltd.  now  ranks  ( 

second  in  the  world  in  the  production  of  * 
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Continental  Divide 


The  Aussies  may  be  down,  but  they’re  not  out 

AUSTRALIA'S  REMOTENESS  has  left  it  out  of  the  mainstream  for  much  of  the 

20th  century.  So  you  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Aussies  are  known  for  an  ability 
to  shift  gears  and  adopt  new  ideas  quickly. 

Its  advantages  lie  in  its  disadvantages:  long  distances  (both  within  its  borders  and  between 
other  countries)  and  a  dispersed  population  (about  19  million  people  across  a  land  mass  nearly 
the  size  of  the  continental  United  States).  The  good  news  is  that,  as  a  result,  the  country  pushed 
to  develop  a  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  national  fiber-optic  telecommunications  network  that's 
recognized  worldwide  as  cutting  edge.  And  the  local  IT  market,  while  young,  has  produced 
companies  like  Looksmart  Ltd.,  which  has  licensed  its  search  engine  technology  to  AltaVista, 
HotBot,  MSN  and  others. 

Australia  has  even  served  as  a  test  market  for  technologies  such  as  the  Walkman  and  the  VCR. 
National  ATM  networks,  a  vision  still  unrealized  in  the  United  States,  have  been  in  place  for  years. 
And  then  there's  the  snazzy  point-of-sale  credit/debit-card  system  that  goes  by  the  unwieldy 
name  of  EFTPOS  (electronic  funds  transfer  point  of  sale).  It's  been  in  place  for  1 1  years  and  is  so 
ingrained  that  merchants  at  the  outdoor  market  in  Sydney  use  it  at  their  booths.  -P.  Schneider 


overseas  and  in  some  cases 
leapfrog  the  competition.  (See 
“Continental  Divide”  at  right.) 

For  example,  Dwight  King,  the 
executive  director  of  customer 
process  and  information  (in 
effect,  the  CIO)  of  the  partially 
privatized  telecommunications 
giant  Telstra  Corp.,  says  the 
company  looked  at  the  U.S. 
model  of  telecommunications 
deregulation  two  years  ago  and 
recognized  some  vital  mistakes. 

“It  was  too  confusing  for 
the  customer,”  says  King,  an 
American  expatriate  and  25- 
year  veteran  of  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  has  to  integrate  all  the 
services  [himself].”  Telstra’s 
strategy  is  to  provide  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun — mobile 
phones,  long  distance  service, 

Internet  access,  pay-TV — and 
package  it  in  one  integrated  customer 
bill.  Since  deregulation  opened  up  the 
market  in  1997,  Telstra  now  has  several 
nimble  Australian  competitors. 

Capitalizing  on  the  work  of  others  by 
doing  things  better  the  second  time 
around  is  something  Australians  do 
well.  “We’re  fast  followers,”  explains 
National  Australia  Bank’s  Coomer.  For 
instance,  Australia  looked  at  the  con¬ 
fusing  mix  of  digital  and  analog  tech¬ 
nologies  for  mobile  phones  in  the 
United  States  and  decided  to  go  instead 
with  the  European  GSM  (global  system 
for  mobile  communication)  technology 
because  it  is  much  more  ubiquitous. 
Now  Australia  is  one  of  the  leading 
countries  in  per-capita  penetration  of 
mobile  phones,  and  its  phones  can  be 
used  not  only  nationwide  but  in  55 
other  countries.  Nevertheless,  being  a 
follower  has  its  downside.  For  one,  it 
discourages  entrepreneurs  from  devel¬ 
oping  and  commercializing  new  tech¬ 


nologies  because  of  a  defeatist  attitude 
that  someone  somewhere  else  will 
launch  it  first.  (See  “Silicon  Outback” 
at  www.  do.  com/ ' archive! austr alia.html. ) 

But  if  history  is  a  guide,  the  Aussies  will 
overcome  this  hurdle  too.  Over  the  last 
15  years,  the  country  has  tackled  reform 
with  a  vengeance,  deregulating  banking, 
telecommunications,  the  post  office  and 
utilities;  relaxing  labor  laws  and  trimming 
the  fat  from  government.  Making  the 
transition  from  a  backwater  economy  to 
a  diversified,  international  player  is  one 
balancing  act  after  another.  Innovate  or 
follow?  Break  all  ties  from  the  Queen  or 
maintain  British  heritage?  As  Australia 
shapes  its  destiny  by  debating  its  consti¬ 
tution  and  passing  tax  reforms  to  pro¬ 
mote  innovation,  the  country’s  distance 
from  the  world’s  financial  centers  will 
always  be  a  psychological,  if  not  physi¬ 
cal,  hindrance  to  globalization. 

Yet  progressive  thinkers  like  Newman 
of  the  Australian  Stock  Exchange  believe 


Australia  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
global  economy.  He  sees  the  Asian  eco¬ 
nomic  flu  as  a  window  of  opportunity  for 
Australia  to  help  its  neighbors  and  to  act 
as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  region.  As  tes¬ 
tament  to  this  emerging  role,  Prime 
Minister  John  Howard  has  committed 
A$50  million  (US$31.4  million)  in  finan¬ 
cial  aid  over  the  next  three  years  to 
improve  the  Asia-Pacific  economy. 

Whichever  direction  Australia  heads, 
you  can  bet  it  won’t  be  down  a  conven¬ 
tional  path.  “It’s  the  usual  ‘fortress 
Australia’  thing,”  shrugs  BT’s  Simpson. 
“We  always  want  to  be  different  and  do 
it  our  own  way.”  Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  tables  to  turn,  for  the  world’s  IT 
leaders  to  look  Down  Under  for  the  latest 
best  practices — even  though  Aussies  may 
tell  you,  in  their  characteristically  modest 
way,  that  they  have  few  to  share.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be 
reached  at  pschneider@cio.com. 
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Decrease  deployment  time. 


Increase  bottom  line. 


Oracle8  is  now  available  pre-installed  on  DellPowerEdge 
Servers  powered  by  IntelPentiurn  II  Xeon  processors. 

As  an  executive  you  understand  the  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  deployment  that  often  lead  to  delayed  or  failed 
projects.  Dell,  Oracle,  and  Intel  have  come  together  to  help  you  deploy  servers  worldwide  with  less  risk  to  your 
bottom  line.  By  taking  advantage  of  Dell’s  direct  distribution,  Intel’s  industry  standard  technology  and  Oracle’s 
world  class  database  technology  you  get  the  cost  advantage  you’ve  been  looking  for  (and  probably  get  a  better 
night’s  sleep).  In  addition  to  offering  a  customized  solution,  we  have  your  success  in  wind. 

Reliability.  Accountability.  Manageability.  Expect  Satisfaction  -  Direct  from  Dell. 

fS  ir  . ■■■“,  For  more  information  visit  the  Dell  Web  site:  http://www.dell.com/08 

.  ml  or  call  Dell  at  800/873-1410  or  call  Oracle  at  800/ORACLE-l  x  19459. 
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Maximizing 

Resources 


Small 


If  your  company's  wish  list  includes  global 
effectiveness  and  local  efficiency,  these  Australian 


CIOs  have  some  best  practices  to  share 


Reader  ROI 


WHETHER  THEY'RE  TACKLING 
global  markets  or  squeezing  the 
most  out  of  their  own  resources, 
Australian  IT  managers  have 
developed  some  unique  ways 
to  maximize  markets.  Read  on 
to  learn  how  to 

►  Turn  a  limited  market  into 
an  advantage 

►  Build  a  strong  base  for 
going  global 

►  Amortize  local  IT  efforts 
internationally 


IT’S  A  QUANDARY.  The  world’s  fourth-largest  continent  is  so  sprawling 
that  Australians  must  be  creative  to  serve  local  interests.  But  it’s  also 
so  isolated  that  its  businesses  are  global  by  necessity.  As  CIOs  world¬ 
wide  are  pressured  not  only  to  serve  global  markets  but  also  to  make 
their  companies  facile  at  one-to-one  marketing,  the  Australians  have  tackled 
these  problems  already,  with  edifying  results. 

Whatever  the  competitive  challenge — logistics,  deregulation,  customer  loy¬ 
alty — the  Australians  look  at  it  from  a  much  more  challenging  perspective.  They 
pride  themselves  on  their  creativity  (see  “Australia  Unbound,”  Page  40),  and 
they’ve  squeezed  productivity  where  others  might  not  have  seen  it. 

Many  Australian  companies  have  outgrown  their  regional 
boundaries  and  become  national — even  global — entities 
unmatched  by  American  corporations.  Australia’s  four  largest 
banks,  for  instance,  have  expanded  beyond  the  borders:  National 
Australia  Bank  Ltd.  owns  Michigan  National  Bank  in 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich.  Likewise,  North  American  customers 
of  telephone  companies  US  West  Inc.  or  Ameritech  Corp.  receive 
monthly  bills  designed  by  IT  folks  within  Telstra  Corp., 
Australia’s  telephone  behemoth. 
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A  common  link  for  these  breakthrough  strategies  for 
global  effectiveness  and  local  efficiencies  is  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment.  The  following  examples  of  some  of  the  most  cre¬ 
ative  strategies  found  in  Australia — from  banks,  retail¬ 
ers,  manufacturers  and  even  the  phone  company — are 
offered  with  the  belief  that  they  can  apply  anywhere.  The 
Australians  may  be  far  away,  but  they’re  not  far  out. 


Beyond  Loyalty 

COMPARING  A$20  BILLION  (US  $13.2  BILLION) 
Australian  retail  giant  Coles  Myer  Ltd.  to 
a  single  American  corporation  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Imagine  a  chain  combining  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Flome  Depot  hardware 


stores  and  Safeway  supermarkets  and  you’d  be  close. 
Coles  Myer  CIO  Jon  Wood  recognized  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  FlyBuys  loyalty-card  program,  begun  in  August 
1994,  was  a  two-edged  sword.  The  program  tallied 
important  data  about  the  habits  and  preferences  of  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  company’s  retail  outlets:  Grace  Bros, 
(department  store),  Bi-Lo  (discount),  Officeworks 
(office  supplies)  and  Liquorland  (beverages)  among 
others.  But  the  awards  program,  which  offered  free 
airline  trips,  was  expensive  and,  according  to  Wood, 
boring. 

Wood  came  to  the  CIO  position  in  1998  from  the 
marketing  department,  not  IS.  So  not  surprisingly  one 
of  his  first  priorities  was  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
loyalty-card  program.  “Loyalty  cards  don’t  work  for 
retail  because  you  have  no  flexibility  to  offer  different 
services  to  different  customer  groups,”  he  says,  and  the 
folks  who  shop  at  Bi-Lo  represent  a  different  demo¬ 
graphic  from  those  who  shop  at  Grace  Bros.  Coles 
Myer  has  acquired  multiple  stores  as  a  matter  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  its  limited  market,  but  that  didn’t  mean  it 
couldn’t  serve  each  demographic  group  well. 

Wood  tried  something  so  simple  it  was  brilliant — 
he  asked  customers  what  they  wanted  from  the 
FlyBuys  program.  A  whopping  80  percent  used  the 
program  vouchers  toward  purchases  at  stores  within 
the  retail  chain.  So  Wood  nixed  the  airline  part  of  the 
program — decreasing  FlyBuys’  cost  to  Coles  Myer  by 
35  percent  in  the  process — and  rejiggered  the  system 
to  create  something  he’s  never  seen  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Now  FlyBuys  cardholders  get  base  points.  They 
get  bonuses  based  on  the  particular  products  they  buy, 
the  stores  at  which  they  shop  or  times  of  day  they  shop. 
Select  customers,  the  ones  who  are  deemed  most  loyal 
and  profitable,  get  VIP  points.  Soon  all  customers  will 
be  able  to  use  kiosks  when  they  enter  a  store,  swipe 
their  card  and  receive  coupons  for  items  that  are  on  sale 
in  that  store. 

“This  is  much  more  flexible  for  marketing,”  says 
Wood.  “You  can  use  it  to  drive  traffic  on  slow  days  or 
for  products  you  need  to  push.”  It  helps  Wood  under¬ 
stand  customers’  behavior  better.  “It’s  a  shift  from  look¬ 
ing  at  how  products  [are  sold]  to  knowing  who  is  actu¬ 
ally  buying  products.”  | 
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Dwight  King  of  Telstra  rings  up  global  success  with  his  P 

company's  Flexcab  billing  system.  £ 
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1  University  of  Sydney  Professor  O.U.  Vonwiller  publishes  a 
research  paper  on  the  photoconductivity  properties  of  sele¬ 
nium,  which  paves  the  way  for  American  Chester  Carlston's  \ 

invention  of  xerography  (photocopying)  in  1937. 
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Brothers  6.J.  and  J.S.  Coles  open 
their  first  store  in  Collingwood, 
Victoria  (the  company  merges 
with  the  Myer  chain  in  1985). 
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Women  get  the  right  to 
vote  (18  years  before 
»  American  women).  a 
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Canberra  is  established  between 

Sydney  and  Melbourne  as  the  capital; 
the  name  means  "meeting  place"  in  \ 

>  the  aboriginal  language. 
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The  City  of  Melbourne  is  a  major  providing  ground  for  home-grown  IT  solutions  that  link  Australians  with  one  another — and  the  world. 


The  Multimillion-Dollar  Phone  Bill 

ELSHIA  IS  PERHAPS  THE  EASIEST  AUSTRALIAN 
entity  to  compare  with  an  American  coun¬ 
terpart.  It’s  like  AT&T  Corp.  before  Judge 
Harold  Greene  broke  it  up  in  1984 — that 
is,  if  AT&T  had  also  provided  local  tele¬ 
phone  service  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  1997  one-third  of  Telstra  was  privatized  and 
today  is  traded  on  the  Australian  Stock  Exchange.  The 
government  owns  the  other  two-thirds,  and  at  press 
time  legislation  was  being  debated  in  the  Senate  to 
privatize  the  whole  company,  or  at  least  another 
third.  Part  and  parcel  of  the  privatization  is  increased 
competition. 

Dwight  King,  the  putative  CIO  who  goes  by  the 
unwieldy  title  of  executive  director  of  customer  process 
and  information,  takes  competition  very  seriously.  From 
an  IT  standpoint,  he’s  not  satisfied  with  serving  just 
Australia,  mostly  because  Sydney-based  Cable  & 
Wireless  Optus  and  England-based  Vodafone  Group 
PLC  are  just  two  of  the  dozens  of  companies  now  vying 
with  Telstra  for  the  lucrative  telephone  and  network¬ 
ing  market.  (How  lucrative?  Thirty-two  percent  of 
Australians  carry  mobile  phones,  the  highest  penetra¬ 
tion  per  capita  in  the  world,  higher  even  than  in  the 
United  States.) 


Like  a  lot  of  government  agencies  (see  “Politically 
Direct,”  Page  54),  King  has  diversified.  Like  a  lot  of  pri¬ 
vate  companies,  he  can’t  rely  on  Australia’s  limited  mar¬ 
ket  for  success.  “How  much  can  we  grow  in 
Australia?”  he  insists.  “We  have  to  expand  offshore  to 
grow.”  Through  an  arrangement  with  Andersen 
Consulting  LLP,  Telstra  has  sold  its  Flexcab  billing  sys¬ 
tem — which  cost  multiple  millions  to  develop — to  six 
other  telecommunications  companies,  including 
American  telecom  companies  US  West  and  Ameri- 
tech  and  Telecom  Argentina  in  Buenos  Aires 
(Telstra  declined  to  divulge  the  exact  development  cost 
or  the  other  three  customers).  Even  so,  King  insists, 
“We  are  not  a  software  development  house.  It’s 
Andersen’s  gig.  I  get  token  revenue  from  it.” 

But  there  are  payoffs.  If  anybody  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  asks  how  well  the  billing  system  works,  King 
can  boast  that  it’s  being  used  on  two  other  continents. 
“The  other  value  I  get  out  of  it  is  to  work  with  other 
carriers,”  he  says,  noting  that  when  the  folks  from 
Telecom  Argentina  came  over  to  conduct  due  diligence 
on  how  the  billing  system  worked,  King  arranged  a  deal 
whereby  productive  members  of  his  staff  could  travel 
to  Argentina  to  see  how  it  was  implemented  and  run 
(12  staffers  have  already  made  the  trip).  “Australians 
like  to  travel,”  he  says  casually,  “and  we  share  best 
practices  as  well.” 
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Lending  a  Hand 

JUST  AS  THERE’S  NO  EASY  U.S.  COUNTERPART 
for  Coles  Myer,  neither  is  there  one  for 
Macquarie  Bank  Ltd.  (named  for  Lachlan 
Macquarie,  one  of  New  South  Wales’  first 
governors).  It  handles  both  institutional  and  retail 
investing,  so  it’s  part  Goldman  Sachs  and  part  Charles 
Schwab.  With  350,000  retail  clients,  Macquarie’s  cash 
management  trust  is  the  largest  in  Australia. 

Part  of  the  local  challenge  for  Australian  CIOs  is 
finding  expertise  to  get  the  work  done,  and  most  of 
them  have  outsourcing  deals  in  place  for  one  or  more 
facets  of  their  business.  For  instance,  Gail  Burke,  exec¬ 
utive  director  and  head  of  information  services  for 


Macquarie,  outsources  her  wide  area  network  to  British 
Telecommunications  PLC  and  her  mainframe  system 
operations  and  technical  support  to  IBM  Global 
Services,  taking  advantage  of  their  expertise  in  those 
arenas.  But  in  1998  she  realized  Macquarie’s  IS  depart¬ 
ment  had  expertise  that  would  allow  it  to  conduct  out¬ 
sourcing  for  other  companies — specifically,  smaller 
firms  doing  the  same  kind  of  mutual  funds  processing 
as  Macquarie,  but  that  didn’t  have  the  same  IS 
resources. 

Although  not  unheard  of  in  the  financial  services 
field,  Macquarie’s  tactic  is  a  rarity  in  most  regions. 
Essentially,  Macquarie  piggybacks  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies’  back-office  systems  onto  its  own,  thereby 
amortizing  the  investment  it’s  made  in  funds-manage- 
ment  software  and  earning  incremental 
value.  There  is  no  competitive  conflict, 
says  Burke.  “There’s  a  lot  of  consolida¬ 
tion  in  funds  management,  and  the  small 
players  are  finding  they  can’t  compete 
across  every  product  line  because  IT 
costs  are  enormous.  They’re  choosing  to 
specialize  in  one  product  or  another  or 
in  advice.” 

As  a  result,  Burke  is  beating  IBM 
Corp.  and  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  at  their  own  game,  offering  her  IT 
group’s  systems  expertise  for  less  than 
the  big  outsourcing  firms  would  charge. 
“The  way  the  markets  evolved,  fund 
managers  are  going  to  other  fund  man¬ 
agers  [like  Macquarie],  not  an  IT  service 
company,”  smiles  Burke,  noting  that 
the  smaller  funds  are  not  just  looking 
for  IT  capabilities.  They’re  looking  for 
product  knowledge  and  the  larger  com¬ 
pany’s  capability  for  providing  service. 
Macquarie,  meanwhile,  scores  big  pub¬ 
lic  relations  points  as  a  larger  company 
reaching  out  to  smaller  companies,  and 
Burke  shows  that  she’s  found  a  savvy 
way  of  feeding  money  to  the  IT  bottom 
line.  She’s  already  paid  to  build  and 


Gail  Burke  of  Macquarie  Bank  has  found  a 
way  to  beat  the  big-boy  outsourcing  firms 
at  their  own  game. 


rr: 

1  The  Sydney  accounting  firm  of  Allard, 

Way  &  Hardie  agrees  to  act  as  agents 
for  London-based  Cooper  Bros,  (now  * 
PricewaterhouseCoopers).  ' 

$ 

1  Darwin  is  bombed  by  the  Japanese,  and  a  Japanese  sub 
enters  Sydney  Harbor;  Prime  Minister  John  Curtin  defies 

British  orders  to  send  troops  to  help  Allies  fight  the  Nazis, 
preferring  to  fight  with  the  United  States  in  the  South 

Pacific  to  protect  its  homeland  from  the  Japanese. 

IBM  Ltd.  begins  selling  scales 
and  time  recorders  from  an 

office  in  the  Queen  Victoria  \ 

i  Building  in  Sydney. 

$  1 

Actor  Paul  Hogan  is  born 
in  Lightning  Ridge, 

•  New  South  Wales.  \ 

ft 
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deploy  the  systems  internally,  after  all.  Why 
not  derive  some  external  incremental  value 
from  them? 


Major  Movie  Deals 

ONE  WEEK  THIS  SPRING,  THE 
number-one  movie  in  America 
was  the  Robert  De  Niro-Billy 
Crystal  comedy,  Analyze  This. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  the 
top  spot  was  held  by  the  Keanu  Reeves- 
Laurence  Fishburne  science  fiction  drama, 

The  Matrix.  What  these  two  disparate  films 
have  in  common  is  a  production  company 
(working  jointly  with  Warner  Brothers)  with 
a  name  unfamiliar  to  American  movie  audi¬ 
ences:  Village  Roadshow  Ltd.  Housed  at  the 
back  of  a  tiny  shopping  mall,  behind  one  of 
its  most  lavish  theaters,  Village  Roadshow  is 
taking  advantage  of  its  American  competitors’ 
complacency  and  attacking  the  world  market, 
according  Joe  Locandro,  general  manager  of 
information  technology. 

Village  Roadshow’s  film  business  is  three¬ 
pronged:  production,  distribution  and  exhibi¬ 
tion.  That  means  it’s  already  got  a  leg  up  on 
American  competitors — since  1948  U.S. 
antitrust  legislation  bars  the  companies  that 
make  the  movies  from  owning  the  theaters  that 
show  them.  Like  Telstra’s  King,  Locandro  says 
in  order  for  Village  Roadshow  to  grow  it  must 
expand  outside  Australia,  and  he  chortles  that 
the  market  is  wide  open  for  an  international 
film  exhibition  company.  “The  Americans  are  content 
with  their  large  market  share,  and  the  Europeans  are  too 
fragmented”  to  grow  globally,  he  says. 

Like  King,  Locandro  relies  on  IT  and  telecom 
improvements  for  expansion.  He’s  signed  up  with 
Global  One,  a  joint  partnership  of  Sprint  Corp.,  France 
Telecom  and  Deutsche  Telekom,  to  provide  a  global 
virtual  private  network  for  international  operations. 
Having  what  he  calls  a  “tier  one  operator”  that  can 
operate  in  any  market  in  the  world  cuts  through  the 
thicket  of  local  regulations  much  quicker  and  eradi¬ 
cates  the  issue  of  geographical  boundaries. 

That  way,  he  says,  executives  in  Australia  can  dial 
in  at  6  a.m.  to  see  the  receipts  from  the  previous  evening 


in  Germany  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  to  request  a  report.  And  anytime  a  film  exhibitor 
can  find  out  fast  whether  to  boost  advertising  on  a  film 
because  it’s  hot  or  yank  it  because  it’s  cold,  the  effect  to 
the  bottom  line  is  calculable. 

To  achieve  Village  Roadshow’s  goals,  Locandro  thinks 
both  globally  and  locally.  The  company  uses  videocon¬ 
ferencing  to  break  the  tyranny  of  distance,  but  it  also 
stays  cost-conscious  and  practical.  “If  you’re  a  large 
whale  in  a  large  sea,  you  don’t  think  of  the  cost.  We’re 
not,  and  we’re  focused  on  being  cost-effective.”  QE3 

Senior  Editor  Howard  Baldwin  can  be  reached  at 
hbaldwin@cio.com. 
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1  Liberal  Prime  Minister 

Robert  Menzies,  who  also 

served  from  1 939  to 

1941,  takes  office;  he  will  * 
not  retire  until  1966.  ' 

$ 

*  Following  the  death  of  his  father  the 
previous  year,  Rupert  Murdoch  takes 
over  the  reins  of  the  Adelaide  News  and 

the  Brisbane  Courier-Mail — the  founda-  *> 

tion  for  the  News  Corp.  media  empire. 

&  1 
V 

1  Dr.  David  Warren 

invents  the  black¬ 
box  flight  recorder 
in  Melbourne. 

. 

\! 

$ 

Uranium  is  discovered 

in  the  Northern  , 

i  Territory.  \ 

Melbourne  hosts 
the  country's  first  , 

»  Olympics.  V 
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Public  sector  innovation  is  not  an  oxymoron 
in  Australia,  where  the  government  is  using  IT  to  create 
communities  and  improve  citizens'  lives 

BY  POLLY  SCHNEIDER 


A  RESIDENT  OF  MELBOURNE, 
Australia’s  second-largest  city, 
stops  at  the  corner  store  for  gro¬ 
ceries.  On  the  way  back  to  the  car, 
he  visits  a  kiosk  to  renew  his  vehi¬ 
cle  registration  and  pay  his  water  bill.  Five  minutes  later, 
after  using  his  credit  card  to  pay  the  fees,  he’s  on  his 
merry  way.  Soon  Australians  everywhere  will  be  able  to 
register  a  new  business,  file  taxes  and  access  other  com¬ 
mon  services  with  equal  ease.  Meanwhile,  in  the  United 
States,  it’s  hard  to  conduct  any  government  transaction 
in  less  than  an  hour — even  on  the  phone — and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  spent  $4  billion  over  the 
last  10  years  trying  to  modernize  its  antiquated  tax  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Australian  government  is  making  small,  albeit 
steady  steps  toward  transforming  its  bureaucratic  ways 
to  a  commercial  model  where  customer  service  is  king. 
American  public  sector  CIOs  should  take  heed  of  how 
the  Aussies  are  dissolving  inefficiencies  and  even  find¬ 
ing  new  sources  of  revenue  overseas. 


The  nature  of  government  in  Australia  may  explain 
some  reasons  behind  this  country’s  progressive 
approach  to  IT.  Aussies  have  a  much  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  their  government  than  average  Americans, 
and  they  expect  a  lot  more.  This  may  be  a  residual  sen¬ 
timent  of  deference  from  decades  of  relying  on  the 


British  empire,  but  more  logically  it’s  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  still  an  engine  of  social  welfare.  Australians 
pay  through  the  nose  in  income  taxes — from  34  per¬ 
cent  on  the  low  end  of  salaries  up  to  47  percent  for 


those  earning  more  than 
A$50,000  a  year  (roughly 
US$33,000).  In  return,  they 
receive  free  health  care,  uni¬ 
versity  education  and  labor 
protections  that  guarantee 
workers  four  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  a  year. 

The  government  does  not 
take  its  role  as  caretaker 


Reader  ROI 


READ  THIS  TO  LEARN  HOW 
big  change  starts  in  small 
places  and  how 

►  Government  can  deliver 
better  customer  service 

►  Out-of-the-box  thinking 
is  changing  the  way 
government  works 

►  Government  is  both  col¬ 
laborating  and  competing 
with  the  private  sector 
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lightly.  At  the  city,  state  and 
federal  levels,  its  embrace  of 
information  technology  is 
empowering  citizens  while 
at  the  same  time  driving  for¬ 
ward  the  national  agenda 
for  standards,  innovation 
and  computer  literacy. 

All  Citizens 

The  notion  of  serving 
the  people  is  too  often  a  lost 
cause  in  government,  but 
that’s  not  the  case  for  the 
city  of  Brisbane,  a  blos¬ 
soming  high-tech  center  on  Australia’s 
famous  Gold  Coast  in  the  state  of 
Queensland.  With  the  arrival  of  a  new 
CEO  in  mid-1995,  the  Brisbane  City 
Council  decided  it  was  time  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  serving  its  1.5  million  customers. 
“Dealing  with  the  city  from  the  resi¬ 
dent’s  perspective  was  a  nightmare,” 
recalls  James  Brown,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  at  the  council.  In 
the  white  pages  there  were  650  govern¬ 
ment  listings  for  services  such  as  roads, 
construction,  libraries  and  health  care; 
on  a  typical  day,  30  percent  of  outside 
calls  went  unanswered,  and  one-third  of 
the  rest  were  subject  to  telephone  Ping- 
Pong  between  departments. 

To  address  the  problem,  the  city 
invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  24-hour  call  center  that  now 
fields  50,000  calls  a  week.  Ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  calls  are  answered  within  20  sec¬ 
onds,  and  80  percent  are  resolved  by  the 
agent  receiving  the  call.  The  phone  book 
now  lists  a  single  number  for  govern¬ 
ment  information.  The  city  captured  a 
Queensland  customer  service  award  for 
the  call  center.  By  fall  1999  the  Web- 
based  call  center  system,  which  was 
developed  in-house,  will  be  integrated 
with  EFTPOS  (electronic  funds  transfer 
point  of  sale)  kiosks  in  the  community 
that  will  let  people  access  information 


like  bus  schedules  or  conduct  transac¬ 
tions  like  paying  quarterly  taxes  by 
credit  or  debit  card. 

In  the  meantime,  the  system  allows  cit¬ 
izens  to  report  a  problem  through  a  ter¬ 
minal  or  kiosk  and  see  results  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  days.  Let’s  say  a  savage  dog  has 
been  terrorizing  your  block.  You  report 
it  to  the  call  center,  which  contacts  the 
local  law  officers,  who  carry  wireless 
notebook  computers  in  their  cars.  After 
the  police  capture  the  electronically 
tagged  dog  (potentially  violent  breeds 
will  be  tagged),  they  scan  it  with  a  wand 


that  queries  a  central  database  for  the 
dog’s  owner.  Officers  return  the  dog,  col¬ 
lect  any  fines  and  report  the  resolution 
back  to  the  call  center,  where  an  agent 
calls  you  with  the  good  news.  The  same 
scenario  applies  to  potholes  (with  a  48- 
hour  repair  guarantee)  and  several  other 
common  problems.  Now  that's  customer 
service. 

Do  IT  Yourself 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  PRIME  MINISTER 
John  Howard’s  mandate  that  the 
city,  state  and  federal  government 
deliver  all  appropriate  services 
online  by  2001,  most  of  Australia’s 
states  are  also  making  inroads  in  elec¬ 
tronic  government.  The  state  of  Victoria 
is  widely  recognized  as  the  leader. 
Victoria’s  two-year-old  Maxi  project  is 
a  kiosk-and-Internet-based  interactive 
voice  response  system  that  allows  the 
state’s  4.6  million  residents  to  pay  water 
and  electricity  bills  or  parking  tickets 
online  using  a  credit  or  debit  card,  to 
renew  vehicle  and  voter  registration,  to 
change  an  address  or  to  apply  for  a  pet 


license,  among  other  things.  Maxi’s  45 
kiosks  in  shopping  malls  and  conve¬ 
nience  stores  in  Melbourne  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  offer  33  different  trans¬ 
actions.  By  the  end  of  1999  residents  will 
be  able  to  use  Maxi  for  business  trans¬ 
actions  like  applying  for  a  liquor  license. 
People  can  access  the  same  transactions 
through  Maxi’s  Web  site  or  by  telephone 
from  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Randall  Straw,  Victoria’s  director  of 
government  online,  is  the  fast-talking, 
enthusiastic  champion  of  the  project  who 
hopes  Maxi  will  help  residents  better  nav¬ 


igate  the  complex  tangle  of  government 
bureaucracy.  From  his  office  in  down¬ 
town  Melbourne,  Straw  demonstrates 
one  of  the  cheery  blue  touch-screen  NEC 
kiosks  that  make  mundane  tasks  like 
ordering  a  birth  certificate  quick  and 
painless  through  easy-to-follow  scripts 
and  pull-down  lists. 

Straw’s  vision  is  to  get  government  out 
of  people’s  hair  and  let  citizens  help 
themselves.  “Government  should  be  like 
a  baseball  umpire.  You  don’t  notice  him, 
but  you  know  when  he  does  a  good  job.” 

Maxi’s  success  is  clear:  It’s  logging 
40,000  transactions  per  month  and 
growing,  and  40  percent  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  happen  outside  regular  working 
hours.  Getting  Victoria’s  eight  govern¬ 
ment  departments  to  work  with  each 
other,  however,  was  like  “herding  cats,” 
Straw  snickers.  “The  issues  we  went 
through  internally  were  horrendous.”  For 
one,  government  didn’t  accept  credit  cards 
until  Maxi  was  launched,  requiring  a 
change  in  state  policy  and  some  minor 
modifications  to  the  accounting  systems. 
The  agencies  also  had  to  agree  upon  sim¬ 
ilar  name  and  address  files. 


Australia 


IT  and 

Government 


Calling 


Worldwide,  Australia's  government 
is  the  fifth-largest  spender  on  R&D  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP. 
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’  In  a  bizarre  turn  of  political  events,  Prime 

Labor  Prime  Minister  Gough  Whitlam 
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Minister  John  Gorton  casts  the  deciding  vote 
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liberalizes  immigration  laws  to  allow 
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entry  of  non-Caucasians;  18-year-olds 

and  becomes  deputy  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  * 

get  the  vote  (two  years  after  the  U.S.). 

In  Canberra,  Rupert 
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Australian  draft  is 

Murdoch  establishes  The  , 

abolished  in  favor  of  a 
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Straw  knows  that  payback  from  this 
$10  million  experiment,  which  was  paid 
for  by  NEC  Australia,  may  be  several 
years  off,  but  he  isn’t  concerned.  His 
dreams  are  bigger  than  the  economics. 
“This  is  about  transforming  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  says. 

Going  Private 

AS  AUSTRALIAN  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  strive 
to  become  better  part¬ 
ners  with  the  citizens, 
some  organizations  are 
beginning  to  resemble  private  com¬ 
panies — competing  for  customers 
and  forging  into  new  markets. 

A  prime  example  comes  in  the 
Australia  Post.  The  country’s  na¬ 
tional  post  office  was  designated  as 
a  self-supporting  “government- busi¬ 
ness  enterprise”  in  1989.  This  means 
the  Post  must  pay  taxes  and  make  a 
profit  like  any  other  business,  but  it’s 
still  owned  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  must  pay  a  portion  of  its 
earnings  to  the  feds,  similar  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

As  a  semiprivate  organization, 
the  Post  must  strike  a  balance 
between  its  role  as  a  public  servant 
and  the  need  to  innovate.  The  Post 
loses  7  cents  per  letter  from  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  provide  a  flat,  equitable  postage 
rate  across  the  country,  according  to 
Todd  Trimble,  senior  communications 
consultant  for  the  Post.  It  makes  up  the 
difference  by  selling  products  like  sta¬ 
tionery  and  greeting  cards;  it  also  offers 
financial  services  like  personal  banking 
and  EDI  at  more  than  half  of  its  4,481 
post  offices,  making  up  the  country’s 
largest  electronic  retail  banking  network. 

Indeed,  the  Post  is  as  much  a  bank 
as  a  mail  delivery  service.  More  than 
20  percent  of  people  pay  their  bills  at  the 
post  office  because  it’s  so  easy. 
Customers  bring  in  bills  from  340  par¬ 


ticipating  merchants,  the  clerk  scans  the 
bills  by  bar  codes  on  the  envelopes  and 
the  customer  pays  the  amount  due  in  a 
lump  sum  by  check,  ATM  or  credit  card. 

In  her  quest  to  support  rapid  growth 
in  electronic  commerce  (bill  payment 
grew  18  percent  from  1997  to  1998) 
while  squeezing  inefficiencies  out  of  mail 
delivery,  Australia  Post  CIO  Valda 


Berzins  often  calls  her  private-sector  col¬ 
leagues  for  advice  on  budgets  and 
staffing.  She’s  now  hanging  her  hopes  on 
the  rollout  in  fall  1999  of  a  $500  million 
development  project  called  FuturePost. 
The  new  mail-processing  system’s  sophis¬ 
ticated  bar-coding  technology  will  reduce 
manual  sorting  by  assigning  a  unique 
eight-digit  figure  for  every  address  in  the 
country.  (In  the  United  States,  the  stan¬ 
dard  nine-digit  code  narrows  the  address 
down  only  to  the  street  block.) 

Berzins  admits  that  the  labor  unions  are 
in  an  uproar  over  the  project  because  it 
will  affect  some  3,000  positions  in  the 


Post’s  44,000-member  workforce.  Some 
workers  will  be  retrained  and  rehired, 
Berzins  insists,  but  she  knows  downsizing 
cannot  be  avoided  as  the  Post  enters  a  new 
era  of  competition.  In  July  2000  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  open  the  market  for 
delivery  of  letters  weighing  over  50  grams 
(1.75  ounces)  or  costing  more  than  45 
cents.  As  it  is,  the  Post  already  competes 
with  other  carriers  for  delivering 
parcels,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines — much  like  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  competes  with  UPS  and 
FedEx.  Letters,  parcels  and  related 
products  comprise  85  percent  of 
the  Post’s  total  revenues.  Financial 
services  make  up  most  of  the 
remainder.  Of  all  revenue,  about 
half  is  obtained  competitively.  The 
Post’s  ingenuity  in  thinking  beyond 
the  traditional  domain  of  mail  ser¬ 
vice  will  help  it  succeed  in  its 
increasingly  competitive  market¬ 
place.  In  many  respects,  the  Post  is 
becoming  the  community  bank  of 
the  bush.  Its  2,580  rural  retail  out¬ 
lets  serve  as  local  meeting  places  for 
residents  in  some  small  towns:  In 
the  Victorian  town  of  Bendoc  (pop¬ 
ulation  50)  the  post  office  even 
shares  the  same  building  as  the 
town  pub.  “Our  customers  like 
going  to  post  offices,”  Berzins  says. 
“They  see  them  as  friendly  places.” 

All  Over  the  Map 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS, 
like  VicRoads,  a  state 
agency  that  manages  the 
roads,  driver’s  licenses 
and  vehicle  registration 
for  the  state  of  Victoria,  are  marketing 
their  expertise  overseas.  The  agency’s 
decision  to  outsource  IT  operations  and 
maintenance  has  allowed  it  to  hone  its 
skills  in  developing  road  management 
systems  that  track  and  report  problems 
in  real-time.  VicRoads  is  currently  work- 


CIO  Valda  Berzins  plans  to  extend  the  Australia  Post's 
electronic  bill-paying  system  to  the  Internet  and  kiosks. 


< 

1  The  postmaster  general's  depart¬ 
ment  is  split  into  the  Australia 

Post,  which  handles  mail,  and 

Telecom  Australia  (now  Telstra),  * 

which  handles  the  phone  system.  ' 

1  Even  though  Liberal  party  leader 

Andrew  Peacock  (now  ambassador  to 
the  United  States)  claimed  Prime 

Minister  Robert  Hawke  would  raise 
taxes,  Hawke  retains  his  seat.  * 

•> 

T 

Labor  leader  Robert  Hawke  becomes 
prime  minister  after  eight  years  of  , 

rule  by  Malcolm  Fraser;  three  days  V 

i  later,  the  central  bank  devalues  the 

1 

< 

Rupert  Murdoch  becomes  an  American 
citizen-presumably  because  foreign 
nationals  are  disallowed  from  owning 
i  television  networks. 

Australian  dollar  by  10  percent. 
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Employees  are  often  bidding  against  pri¬ 
vate  companies  for  project  work,  and 
VicRoads  requires  certain  business  areas 
like  IT&T,  materials  testing  and  design, 
among  others,  to  have  a  return  of  10  per¬ 
cent.  “You  can  have  fancy  computers, 
but  your  people  are  the  innovators,  and 
they’re  the  ones  that  get  the  job  done,” 
he  says. 

In  1996  the  Brisbane  City  Council 
formed  a  private  company,  Brisbane 
City  Enterprises  Ltd.  (BCE),  to 
market  financial  and  IT  con¬ 
sulting  services  to  foreign  cities 
in  partnership  with  the  private 
sector.  One  such  partnership  is 
with  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
to  develop  call  centers  in  Hong 
Kong.  BCE  has  also  sold  a  traf¬ 
fic  control  system  to  New 
Zealand  with  Harding  Traffic 
Systems  and  is  building  a  rev¬ 
enue  information  management 
system  with  an  Australian  firm, 
Praxa  Ltd.,  to  market  to  Asia. 
Within  18  months  of  its  found¬ 
ing,  BCE  met  its  three-year  goal 
of  making  $5  million  in  profits. 

BCE  is  not  just  about  making 
money  insists  Rob  Carter,  CEO. 
“If  we’re  helping  other  cities, 
that’s  good,”  he  says.  BCE  has 
also  been  good  for  staff  reten¬ 
tion  since  employees  are  learn¬ 
ing  new  skills  by  working  with 
BCE’s  private-sector  partners 
and  get  bonuses  for  taking  over¬ 
seas  assignments. 


ing  with  a  private  Australian 
engineering  firm  to  develop 
a  management  system  for  a 
government  agency  in  India. 
Doug  Thompson,  finance 
director  for  VicRoads,  hopes 
to  break  into  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  soon. 

VicRoads’  entrance  into  a  new  mar¬ 
ketplace  has  resulted  in  a  staff  that 
thinks  and  acts  more  competitively. 


Australia 

IT  and 

Government 


Government  Seeks  a  Role 


STILL,  THERE  ARE  PLENTY 
of  critics  from  private 
industry  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  IT  initiatives. 
The  widely  publicized 
International  diplomacy  motivates  Brisbane  CEO  Rob  experiments  in  IT  outsourcing 

Carterto  market  services  beyond  Australia's  borders.  (another  Howard  mandate) 


are  controversial,  particularly  since 
the  contracts  have  gone  largely  to  big 
foreign  companies  rather  than  to  local 
suppliers.  And  many  bemoan  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  slow  move  to  reform  the  cap¬ 
ital  gains  tax  (48  percent  for  individu¬ 
als  and  39  percent  for  companies)  that 
discourages  venture  capitalists  from 
investing  in  local  R&D  (see  “Silicon 
Outback”  at  www.cio.com! 'archive/ 
australia.html).  “They’re  the  dog  sniff¬ 
ing  the  tree  right  now,”  observes  Loran 
Fite,  an  American  expatriate  and  CIO  at 
Westpac  Banking  Corp.,  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  banks. 

As  a  technology  champion  with  deep 
pockets,  the  Australian  government  at 
every  level  is  helping  the  country  make 
the  transition  to  the  21st  century.  The 
Commonwealth  gives  grants  to  partic¬ 
ipants  in  competitive  research  centers, 
called  CRCs,  across  the  country.  The 
centers  serve  as  incubation  camps  for 
startups  and  R&D  projects  and  are 
funded  through  universities,  private 
industry,  and  local  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Australian  Technology 
Park,  a  CRC  in  Sydney,  has  received 
A$47  million  in  government  funding 
since  its  inception  in  1989  and  has 
graduated  13  companies  from  the 
incubator  program. 

Large-scale  projects  like  these 
demonstrate  that  public  and  private 
entities  make  excellent  partners  when 
it  comes  to  nourishing  industry  devel¬ 
opment  and  improving  citizens’  lives. 
Thinking  and  acting  unconventionally 
is  nothing  new  for  Aussies,  but  making 
customer  service  king  is  a  worthy  goal 
for  any-size  government.  Sure,  this  type 
of  transformation  takes  money,  time, 
political  will  and  a  dash  of  can-do.  But 
as  the  Australians  cheerfully  say,  “No 
worries.”  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be 
reached  at  pschneider@cio.com. 
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’  United  Airlines  begins 
nonstop  flights  from 

San  Francisco  to  Sydney.  * 

$ 

*  Sydney  to  host  the 
country's  second  n 

Olympics. 
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Australia  prints  the  world's  first  cur¬ 
rency  using  polymers  instead  of  , 

paper  in  order  to  deter  counterfeiting 
>  and  to  extend  the  life  of  the  money. 

One-third  of  Telstra  Corp., 
the  national  phone  com- 
*  pany,  is  privatized. 

S  J 

Australia  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  its  founding 
»  as  a  commonwealth. 
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LA-World  1999  Is 
The  Most  Exciting, 
Educational  And 
Productive  Conference 
Of  The  Year. 

Whether  you’re  a  developer,  a  man¬ 
ager,  an  IT  executive,  a  CIO,  or  an 
analyst,  CA-World  1 999  offers  you 
more  than  any  other  technology 
conference.  It’s  a  unique  opportunity 
to  mingle  with  the  smartest  and  most 
experienced  IT  professionals,  and  hear 
from  world  and  high-tech  industry 
leaders.  That’s  why  for  six  action- 
packed  days,  July  18-23,  more  than 
25,000  of  the  world’s  best  and 
brightest  will  converge  on  New 
Orleans  to  create  the  best 
CA-World  ever. 


July  18-23, 1999,  New  Orle 

To  register  or  for  more  in 

please  call  1-877-CAW0RLD  _ 

or  1-516-342-6600,  or  visit  us  at  www.caworld.com 

Register  online  for  an  additional  discount! 


More  lechnology, 
More  Education, 
More  Solutions. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  CA-World  1 999 
is  host  to  1 2  user  conferences  with 
over  3,000  educational  and  training 
sessions  on  everything  from  neural 
networks  and  predictive  manage¬ 
ment,  to  building  killer  Web  apps. 
With  courses  on  Java,  e-commerce, 
object  technology,  and  network 
management,  the  FREE  Pre- 
Conference  Education  alone  is  worth 
the  trip.  And  at  more  than  350,000 
square  feet,  this  year’s  World 
Resource  Center  is  our  largest  ever. 


From  Virtual 
Reality  To  Artificial 
Intelligence,  Come 
Explore  The  Fun  of 
Software! 

CA-World  1999  is  the  perfect  com¬ 
bination  of  education,  training,  and 
good  old-fashioned  fun!  You’ll  be 
amazed  as  you  explore  all  kinds  of 
eye-opening  exhibits  showing  just 
how  cutting-edge  technology  can 
take  your  business  to  new  levels 
never  thought  possible.  Act  now  to 
take  advantage  of  special  discounts. 
Don’t  delay — reserve  your  spot 
today! 


Keynote  Speeches 
By  An  All-Star 
Lineup. 

Want  to  hear  about  the  future  from 
the  players  who  have  a  hand  in  cre¬ 
ating  it?  Led  by  Charles  B.  Wang, 
Chairman  and  CEO,  and  Sanjay 
Kumar,  President  and  COO  of 
Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc.,  this  year’s  lineup  also  includes 
former  U.S.  President,  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  Intel’s  Chairman,  Andrew  S. 

Grove,  and  President,  Craig  R.  Barrett. 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1 999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Think  Tank 


Edited  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  I  N  F  O  R  M  A  T  I  O  N  -  R  I  C  H  ENVIRONMENT 


Millennial  Fruitcake 


out  that  when  999  became  1000, 
similarly  bizarre  behaviors  occurred. 
Fat  people  with  beards  prophesied 
the  end  of  the  world.  Nostradamus, 
who  actually  lived  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies  later  but  had  the  power  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  past,  had  a  vision  of  the 
world  on  New  Year’s  Day  1000  as  a 
giant  fireball,  from  which  we  later 
derived  the  concept  of  the  lighted  ball 
in  Times  Square.  Now  we  hear  pre¬ 
dictions  that  almost  all  the  world’s 
computers  will  go  on  the  fritz  at  this 
millennial  transition.  Actually,  when 
you  think  about  it,  mankind  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  last 
thousand  years. 


Throw  Another  Log  On 

I  am  not  really  very  worried  about 
this  phenomenon.  Many  people  over 
the  years  have  suggested  that  I  should 
do  research  or  consulting  on  Y2K,  but 
I  always  found  other  topics  more 
interesting.  Like,  for  example,  the 
curious  coincidences  suggesting  that 
Bill  Gates  is  the  antichrist — he  lives  at 
666  Bellevue  Lane,  hired  several 
Procter  &  Gamble  executives  and 
hasn’t  been  to  church  in  weeks. 

No,  I  just  couldn’t  get  the  old  sap 
running  for  Y2K.  On  1/1/2000,  I 
undoubtedly  will  be  sitting  at  home, 
not  because  of  fear  but  because  of  per¬ 
sonal  disorganization  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  ennui.  If  the  lights 
go  out,  I  figure  I’ve  got  plenty  of 
wooden  furniture  to  put  on  the  fire. 
I  may  even  stockpile  a  few  logs, 
although  not  the  artificial  kind 
because  I’ve  always  suspected 
that  embedded  microchips  cre¬ 
ate  those  strange  colors  when 
they  burn. 

What  I  am  really  worried 
about  is  not  the  computers 
but  rather  some  of  my  fellow 
human  beings.  “The  Social 
Response  to  Y2K,”  as  it’s  being 
called  by  those  with  a  lot  of  spare 
time  and  mental  capacity,  is  my  pri¬ 
mary  obsession.  There  was  actually  a 


As  pessimistic  pundits  predict  Y2K  gloom 
and  doom ,  this  observer  is  anticipating 
nothing  less  than  insanity 

BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 


God  had  plenty  of  memory  available 
when  She  programmed  the  cosmic 
calendar.  Plenty  of  normal  citizens  are 
planning  to  eschew  airplane  travel  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  millennium, 
which  is  just  as  well  because  the 
only  reservations  left  are  to  Ashta¬ 
bula  and  Tuscaloosa. 

In  truth,  some  form 
of  insanity  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  A  few 
very  old  his¬ 
torians  point 


Into  the  Abyss 

It’s  difficult  to  believe  the 
level  of  silliness  that  has 
descended  upon  us  around 
the  Y2K  issue.  All  kinds  of 
odd  people  are  emerging  with 
scenarios  of  computational 
oblivion.  Y2K  survival- 
ists  are  going  back  to 
nature,  assuming  that 


I  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  IN  MY  MAIL 
at  home  an  offer  for  a  $29.95 
“Y2K  home  checkup.”  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  dubious  business 
are  prepared  to  visit  my  home 
and  determine  whether  key  appli¬ 
ances — my  refrigerator,  my  toilets,  my 
toaster — are  infected  with  the  dreaded 
millennium  bug.  If  my  refrigerator,  for 
example,  isn’t  Y2K-ready  by  New 
Year’s  Day  2K,  its  tiny  brain  will  think 
that  it’s  really  1900  and  promptly 
morph  itself  into  an  icebox.  I  can  for¬ 
get  about  keeping  beer  cold  for  New 
Year’s  football  games  because  in  1900 
only  three  cities  had  football  teams, 
and  they  were  all  in  dry  counties. 

I  personally  am  most  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Y2K  readi¬ 
ness  of  my  electronic  ther¬ 
mostat  and  VCR.  Since  I 
have  yet  to  learn  how  to 
set  the  date  on  them,  it’s 
unlikely  I’ll  be  able  to 
root  out  any  nasty  two- 
digit  date  codes  without 
expensive  consultants. 
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McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 


Magic  Total  Service  Desk 


PCP  Total  Network  Security 


Scary  thing  is  this  guy  is  not  alone.  Lots  df  people  would  love  nothing  more  than  td  mess 

WITH  YOUR  NETWORK.  FORTUNATELY,  YOU  ARE  NOT  ALDNE  EITHER.  OVER  80%  OF  THE  FORTUNE  TOO  HAVE 

chosen  Network  Associates  for  their  network  security  and  management.  To  find  out  more, 

CALL  1-BOO-33Z-9966,  DERT.  5  5  3V,  DR  VISIT  WWW.NAI.COM.  BUT  CONTACT 


US  SOON,  BECAUSE  HIS  TONGUE  ISN’T  THE  ONLY  THING  HE  WANTS  TO  FIERCE. 


^network 

ASSOCIATES 


Who’s  watching  your  network 


©1999  Network  Associates.  Inc. 


Think  Tank 


meeting  about  this  at  my  church  recently. 
(Lest  you  fear  that  this  portends  the 
decline  of  organized  religion,  let  me  reas¬ 
sure  you  that  I  attend  a  Unitarian  church, 
which  worships  not  traditional  religious 
concepts  but  rather  Earnest  Discussion  of 
Social  Issues.  I  wasn’t  able  to  attend  this 
particular  session,  having  a  prior  appoint¬ 
ment  to  have  my  nose  hairs  trimmed.) 


world  will  experience  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
putational  world  well  before  others  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  the  time  zone  in  which 
they  reside.  Many  people  are  planning 
vacations  on  remote  islands  where  the 
millennium  hits  first.  Perhaps  the  smart 
money  is  on  vacations  to  Alaska,  most  of 
which  is  as  close  to  the  back  side  of  the 
international  date  line  as  you  can  get.  A 


logical  clock?  His  seeming  agelessness 
could  simply  be  the  genetic  equivalent  of 
the  Y2K  problem.  If  his  body  has  no 
date  code  whatever,  we  could  be  watch¬ 
ing  him  on  New  Year’s  Rockin’  Eve  well 
into  the  22nd  century. 

Or  what  if  the  new  European  cur¬ 
rency,  the  euro,  becomes  confused  in 
computer  programs  with  the  medical 


All  kinds  of  odd  people  are  emerging  with  scenarios  of  computational  oblivion. 
Y2K  survivalists  are  going  back  to  nature,  assuming  that  God  had  plenty  of  memory 
available  when  She  programmed  the  cosmic  calendar. 


Several  specific  things  concern  me 
about  this  social  response  issue.  I  think 
there’s  a  good  chance  of  mass  revolt. 
Honest  citizens,  crazed  with  anger  that 
their  credit  cards  expired  in  1900,  will 
storm  the  banks  and  torture  the  ATMs 
by  pouring  Dr.  Pepper  into  the  cash 
slot.  Armed  bands  of  out-of-work  Y2K 
programmers  will  roam  the  streets, 
hungrily  seeking  the  next  computa¬ 
tional  crisis  so  that  they  can  feed  their 
families.  Pasty-faced  Internet  addicts 
will  freak  out  when  their  screens  go 
blank,  consumed  with  fear  that  they 
might  actually  have  to  engage  in 
human  conversation.  Even  law-abid¬ 
ing  old  folks  will  refuse  to  die  until  they 
know  their  insurance  policies  are  still 
good,  leading  to  massive  lines  outside 
nursing  homes. 

Survival  of  the  Tannest 

Then  there  are  the  Y2K  survivalists. 
Ordinarily  I  wouldn’t  be  troubled  by 
them,  since  they  are  all  moving  to  rural 
Arkansas,  which  is  exactly  where  I 
want  them.  But  some  of  these  nuts  are 
likely  to  be  politicians,  and  when  they 
buy  their  little  plots  of  land  with 
pre-microprocessor  vintage  double¬ 
wide  trailers,  we  will  undoubtedly  be 
faced  with  another  five  years  or  so  of 
Whitewater-style  investigations.  We’ll 
use  up  our  entire  treasury  surplus  inves¬ 
tigating  these  yahoos,  and  only  Kenneth 
Starr  will  be  left  to  serve  the  nation  after 
all  the  impeachin’  is  done.  A  few  air¬ 
planes  falling  out  of  the  sky  at  midnight 
pales  in  comparison  to  that  millennial 
nightmare. 

There  is  also  a  certain  unfairness 
about  this  Y2K  thing.  Some  parts  of  the 


relaxing  few  days  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
in  particular,  will  give  you  the  maximum 
time  to  “duck  ’n’  cover”  when  you  hear 
about  mass  chaos  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  are  probably  relatively  few  com¬ 
puters  there  too. 

Or,  if  you’re  planning  to  usher  in  the 
new  era  at  a  Disney  resort,  California’s 
Disneyland  is  a  much  better  bet  than 
Florida’s  Disney  World  or,  God  forbid, 
EuroDisney.  When  the  Space  Mountain 
roller  coaster  falls  off  its  tracks  in 
Florida,  California  vacationers  will  still 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  Mickey’s 
autograph  before  peacefully  evacuating 
the  park. 

Forever  Young 

I  am  also  nervous  about  other  problems 
in  our  computers  that  we  haven’t  even 
thought  about.  If  we  were  dumb  enough 
to  program  only  two  digits  for  a  four- 
year  date  code,  there  are  probably  lots 
of  other  things  we’ve  overlooked  that 
will  go  astray  shortly.  For  example, 
think  about  the  following: 

What  if  computer  records  on  Jim 
Hoffa  Jr.,  the  current  president  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  can’t  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  his  father,  Jimmy,  the  miss¬ 
ing  former  president  of  the  union? 
Without  a  legitimate  leader,  the  union 
could  go  out  on  strike,  causing  mass 
chaos.  Or  the  confusion  could  paralyze 
police  computers,  which  are  seeking  a 
missing  person  who  is  seemingly  no 
longer  missing.  Criminals  throughout 
the  land  could  be  unleashed  to  wreak 
havoc  on  the  citizenry. 

What  if  the  entertainer  and  New 
Year’s  Eve  television  host  Dick  Clark 
was  actually  programmed  without  a  bio¬ 


term  uro,  short  for  urogenital?  Millions 
of  schoolchildren  doing  Web  research 
for  reports  on  “What’s  New  in  the  Old 
Country”  could  be  exposed  to  explicit 
diagrams  of  urethras  and  vas  deferentia. 
Markets  could  crash  if  financial  analysts 
mix  up  “Euro  distress”  with  “uro  dis¬ 
tress,”  a  commonly  used  euphemism  for 
prostate  problems.  And  “Eurotrash” 
young  people  will  certainly  not  take 
being  called  “urotrash”  lightly. 

The  Tough  Go  Island  Hopping 

While  all  these  potential  computer 
bugs — even  rodents — are  valid  con¬ 
cerns,  I  believe  we  have  to  chill  out 
about  such  apocalyptic  visions.  Most  of 
the  world  still  runs  pretty  well  without 
computers;  my  mother  always  told  me, 
“Son,  the  best  things  in  life  have  no  date 
code.”  Actually,  we’d  probably  all  be 
better  off  with  an  enforced  two-week 
vacation  from  computers  every  thou¬ 
sand  years  or  so. 

In  fact,  there  are  certain  computer 
failures  I’m  praying  for.  My  New  Year’s 
Day  will  be  a  delayed  Christmas  if,  for 
example,  the  processors  in  my  sons’ 
Nintendo  64  are  a  couple  of  digits  short. 
Maybe  all  the  unset  digital  clocks  in  my 
house  will  stop  flashing  their  silent 
“12:00”  rebuke.  If  voice  mail  and  e-mail 
go  down,  I’ll  have  time  to  read  a  book 
by  firelight.  Frankly,  the  New  Dark  Ages 
are  looking  pretty  bright.  BEI 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  of 
management  information  systems  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Management 
and,  director  of  the  Andersen  Consulting 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change.  He  can  be 
reached  at  thomas.h.davenport@ac.com. 
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Built  For  Your  Network 


Gateway  custom-builds  NSTL  Year  2000  compliant1  ALR  workgroup  servers,  mid-range  servers  and  enterprise 
workhorses.  We’re  committed  to  safeguarding  your  critical  data  with  industry-leading  manageability,  improved 
scalability  and  maximum  flexibility.  Let  us  build  an  ALR  Series  server  for  you. 


ALR®  7000  Series 
Workgroup  Servers 

Buiit  for  dependable  performance  with 
server  technology  that’s  easy  to  setup  and 
manage,  our  ALR  7000  Series  is  designed 
to  grow  with  your  business.  An  easy,  cost-effective 
upgrade  path  includes  dual  processing  and  redundant, 
hot-swappable  storage  to  guard  against  obsolence. 
Count  on  truly  stable,  affordable  performance  backed 
by  30-day  NOS  support  and  three-year  parts,  labor 
and  on-site  support? 


•  ALR  7200  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Processor-Based  Server 
(Dual-Processor  Ready)  Starting  at  $1840 

•  ALR  7300  Intel  Pentium  II  Xeon'M  Processor-Based 
Server  (Dual-Processor  Ready)  Starting  at  $3499 


ALR  8000  Series 
Department  Servers 

Our  ALR  8000  Series  improves  mid-range 
server  performance  with  extraordinary 
expansion  capabilities  and  dual-processing 
power  support.  Vast  storage  with  up  to  12 
hot-swappable  hard  drives  makes  the  8000  Series  perfect 
when  data  access  is  at  a  premium.  Plus,  advanced  fault- 
tolerant  capabilities  include  an  error  correction  memory 
subsystem,  and  redundant,  hot-swappable  power  supplies. 


•  ALR  8200  Intel  Pentium  II  Processor-Based  Server 
(Dual-Processor  Ready)  Starting  at  $3403 

•  ALR  8300  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon  Processor-Based 
Server  (Dual-Processor  Ready)  Starting  at  $4703 


ALR  9000  Series 
Enterprise  Servers 

When  you  need  maximum  power  and 
performance  that’s  highly  available, 
the  ALR  9200  is  the  obvious  solution.  Up  to  four 
Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon™  processors  deliver  incredible  data 
throughput  at  a  low  cost  per  transaction  on  this 
high-end,  enterprise  server.  All  this  technology  is 
packed  into  a  remarkably  small  tower  or  7U  Rack- 
optimized  chassis  with  lockable  covers  and  a  locking 
front  panel. 

•  ALR  9200  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon  Processor-Based 
Server  (Four-Way  Processor  Ready) 

Starting  at  $7399 


pentium®lff 
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Every  Gateway  client  is  unique, 
and  so  is  every  Gateway™  ALR  Series  server. 

Call  and  tell  us  what  we  can  build  for  you. 

1-888-888-0260 

www.gateway.com/corp 
ad  code:  000026 


Gateway 

TM 

Connect  with  us. 
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all  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  retail  versions.  Prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  exclude  shipping  and  handling  and 
i  axes.  ALR  Series  servers  meet  FCC  Class  A  emission  standards.  FCC  Class  A  products  may  not  be  sold  for  home  use.  1 .  All  Gateway  Intel  processor-based  systems  are  qualified  to  carry  the  “NSTL  Hardware  Tested  Year  2000 
Compliant”  logo  because  they  have  successfully  completed  the  NSTL  YMARK2000  test.  These  systems  have  also  passed  the  Microsoft  Millennium  year  2000  test  suite.  Gateway  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  bundled  software  that 
i  nproperly  sets,  resets,  or  calculates  dates.  These  issues  are  not  related  to  the  hardware  and  operating  system,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  Gateway. 

i  •  Call  1  -800-GATEWAY  or  write  to  Gateway  Terms  and  Conditions,  P.0.  Box  1951,  North  Sioux  City,  SD  57049-1 951  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranties  and  on-site  service  agreements.  On-site  customers:  If  Gateway 
<  etermines  on-site  service  is  necessary,  it  will  be  provided  for  product  in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada  (excluding  mice,  keyboards,  portable  docking  stations,  external  peripherals  and 
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Protecting  your  enterprise  from 
intruders  isn’t  getting  any  easier 


sign-on  software,  fall  into  this  category  too. 

Alerts.  Whether  you’re  monitoring  a  single  host  or  an 
entire  network,  you  need  intrusion  detection,  scanning 
and  logging  capabilities. 

Encryption.  This  encompasses  anything  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  e-mail  and  data  files,  not  to  mention  pub¬ 
lic  key  infrastructure  (PKI)  certificates  and  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  (VPN)  protection. 

Firewalls.  As  electronic  commerce  and  Web  access  grow, 
so  does  the  need  for  tools  like  packet  filters  and  applica¬ 
tion  proxies. 

Content.  Good  old-fashioned  virus  protection  for  files 
that  reside  on  desktops,  servers  and  gateways. 

Vendors  trying  to  provide  one-stop  shopping  in  more 
than  one  of  these  categories  include  Axent  Technologies 
Inc.,  Computer  Associates  International  Inc.,  eCommerce 
Corp.,  FreeGate  Corp.,  Internet  Devices  Inc.,  Internet 
Dynamics  (USA)  Corp.,  Lucent  Technologies  Inc., 
Network  Associates  Inc.  and  Radguard  Inc.  As  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  many  technology  categories,  smaller  vendors  with 
unique  technologies  are  being  subsumed  by  the  larger  play- 


Speed  and  Compatibility 
The  Big  Pictures 
Portal  Plus 

Application  Performance 
Software  Management 


The  Security  Matrix 

Before  treading  into  quicksand,  it’s 
important  to  know  the  security  cat¬ 
egories  breakdown. 

Integrity.  You  need  access  controls, 
authorization  and  authentication  for 
both  users  and  devices,  especially  on 
the  Web.  (For  an  update  on  digital 
certificates,  see  CIO  Section  2,  Page 
58.)  Specialized  tools,  such  as  single 


WHEN  I.T.  INVESTS  IN  A  PRODUCT 
suite,  whether  it’s  a  productivity 
suite  like  Microsoft  Office  or  a  net¬ 
work  management  tool  like  CA 
Unicenter  TNG,  the  expectation  is 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Tighter  integration  begets  easier  training,  better 
information,  greater  versatility.  Shouldn’t  you 
expect  the  same  from  network  security  suites? 

After  all,  for  years  security  administrators  have  been 
clamoring  for  tools  that  smoothly  integrate  point  solu¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  even  with  mergers,  acquisitions  and 
partnerships,  the  suite  spot  of  security  isn’t  so  sweet.  What’s 
emerged  from  customer  demands  and  vendor  response  is  a 
work-in-progress  that  doesn’t  make  either  group  feel  secure. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  simple:  confusion  over 
what  should  be  in  a  security  suite  combined  with,  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  enterprise  stretch,  a  proliferation  of 
security  needs.  In  their  traditional  definitions,  there  are 
five  categories  of  security.  Within  those  five  categories, 
you’ll  find  anywhere  from  three  to  six  kinds  of  tools,  for 
a  total  of  about  two  dozen  tasks.  Does  a  suite  constitute 
multiple  tools  in  one  category,  or  does  it  constitute  tools 
that  cover  multiple  categories? 


Looking  for  Security's 
Suite  Spot 
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HOW  SECURE  IS  YOUR  ENTERPRISE 


►  A  single  lapse  in  system  security  can 
have  serious  consequences.  That’s  why  IFsec  is 
called  on  to  help  information  technology  professionals 
protect  their  company’s  vital  networks  and  data. 
Corporations  guarding  sensitive  client  files,  e-commerce 
retailers  looking  to  provide  their  customers  with  secure 
transaction  sites,  and  telecommunications  companies 
expanding  their  infrastructure  all  rely  on  IFsec’s  expertise. 


►  Security  procedure 
review  and 
development 

►  Penetration  testing 

►  Authentication  and 
access  control 

►  Intrusion  detection 

►  Virus  detection 
and  eradication 


WHEN  YOU  DECIDE  TO  GET  SERIOUS,  GET 


^Sun 


VALUE  ADDED  RESELLER 


la  sec 


www.ifsec.com 


114  East  32nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10016 
tel:  212-213-8570 
fax:  212-213-8567 


►  Firewalls 

►  PKI  systems 

►  IFsecure™  24/7 
system  monitoring 

►  Rapid  response  team 
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ers,  with  both  sides  promising — but  not 
always  delivering — future  integration. 

Of  course  even  users  don’t  agree  on 
their  expectations — one  person’s  suite  is 
another  person’s  point  solution.  Greg 
Anuzelli,  manager  of  information  securi¬ 
ty  for  Comcast  Cellular  Communications 
Inc.  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  defines  the 
Entrax  Security  Manager  as  a  point  solu¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  Centrax  Corp.  tool 
covers  risk  assessment,  intrusion  detec¬ 
tion,  response  and  event  logging. 

On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Meakim, 
information  systems  security  officer  for 
the  County  of  San  Bernardino  in 
Southern  California,  defines  a  point 
solution  as  a  tool  that  focuses  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  functionality  within  a  security  cate¬ 
gory.  He  cites  Defender  Security  Server 
from  Axent  Technologies,  which  he’s 
using  to  authenticate  remote  access  users 
on  his  virtual  private  network  (VPN),  as 
an  example.  If  nothing  else,  this  makes 
the  comparative  shopping  difficult. 

One  corporate  security  officer  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous  says  he 
looked  at  products  from  Computer 
Associates  and  Network  Associates  and 
laments,  “Frankly,  we  found  gaping 
holes  in  some  of  the  pieces  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts.”  The  officer  stressed  that  he’s  a  sat¬ 
isfied  user  of  Network  Associates’ 
CyberCop  security  scanning  software, 
but  he  found  the  company’s  intrusion 
detection  products  unusable.  Despite  the 
advantages  of  consolidated  reporting 
available  in  suite  products,  he  says,  it 
doesn’t  make  up  for  the  lack  of  maturity 
of  the  individual  products. 

Whose  Fault  Is  It? 

Analysts  echo  user  concerns  that  product 
suites  spanning  multiple  security  cate¬ 
gories  aren’t  the  productivity  tools  they 
should  be.  Once  a  vendor  goes  beyond  its 
core  technical  competency,  whether  that’s 
intrusion  detection,  firewalls,  authenti¬ 
cation  or  antivirus  software,  the  sum  of 
the  products  become  less  than  the  whole. 

“Customers  can  largely  blame  them¬ 
selves  and  not  the  vendors  for  these 
problems,”  says  Steve  Hunt,  director  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Chicago.  “Users  have  been  clamoring 
for  a  one-stop  shop  for  all  their  security 
needs  because  they  had  so  much  diffi- 


Sun  Pushes  Web  Application 
Server  Boundaries 

New  components  link  to  ERP  and  Microsoft 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BEING 
flashy,  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  really  knows  how  to 
pull  out  all  the  stops.  At  its  intro¬ 
duction  of  Jini  (“Sun  Wishes 
Network  Dreams,”  CIO  Section  1, 
March  1, 1999),  a  bemused  San 
Francisco  49ers  quarterback  Steve 
Young  traded  quips  with  Sun  exec¬ 
utives.  At  its  introduction  of  the 


SPEED  AND  COMPATIBILITY 


latest  version  of  its  $25,000 
NetDynamics  5  Web  application 
server,  a  test  program  bombarded  a 
Sun  Enterprise  10000  server 
until  it  was  handling 
some  2,600  hits  per 
second  with 
aplomb.  This 
translates  to 
some  225  mil¬ 
lion  Web  hits 
per  day  (this  is 
about  the  same 
number  that 
Yahoo  gets  in  a 
single  day). 

Very  impressive. 

But  there’s 
some  substance 
there  too.  The  $895 
NetDynamics  5  Studio 
visual  development  pack¬ 
age  accommodates  some  important 
links  to  both  object  and  application 
interfaces,  the  kind  of  links  that 
make  connecting  the  front-end  of 
the  Web  to  the  back-end  of  your 
databases  and  ERP  systems  easier. 
Most  important,  even  though  Sun 
is  a  vocal  supporter  of  the  Corba 
object  standard  from  Object 
Management  Group  Inc.,  it’s  cre¬ 
ated  what  it  calls  platform  adapter 
components  for  linking  to  applica¬ 
tions  built  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
competing  COM  (common  object 
model)  standard  and  other 
Microsoft  applications,  like  SQL 


Server,  Internet  Information  Server 
and  Microsoft  Transaction  Server. 
(Is  Microsoft  reciprocating?  Not 
that  we’ve  heard.) 

At  the  same  time,  Sun  is  offering 
PACs  that  acknowledge  both  legacy 
and  newly  developed  applications 
as  well.  On  the  legacy  side,  there 
are  components  for  linking  to 
CICS  (customer  information  con¬ 
trol  system)  transactional  systems, 
IMS  mainframe  systems  and 
AS/400  minicomputers.  Other  new 
PACs  offer  links  to  extensible 
markup  language  (XML),  the 
lightweight  directory  access  proto¬ 
col  (LDAP)  and  IBM  Corp.’s 
MQSeries  middleware.  For 
the  do-it-yourselfers  out 
there,  there’s  also  a 
development  kit  for 
building  compo¬ 
nents  that  link  to 
proprietary  sys¬ 
tems. 

Of  course  all  is 
not  completely 
rosy.  Each  of  the 
PACs  is  priced 
separately: 

$15,000  per  CPU 
for  the  development 
kit,  $10,000  per  CPU 
for  each  of  the  ERP  com¬ 
ponents,  $5,000  for  the  COM 
components,  with  pricing  for  the 
legacy  components  still  undeter¬ 
mined  at  press  time.  And  while  the 
NetDynamics  software  runs  on 
Sun  Solaris,  Microsoft  Windows 
NT,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP- 
UX,  and  IBM  AIX,  the  PAC  for 
SAP  applications  is  available  only 
on  Solaris,  Windows  NT  and  HP- 
UX.  The  PAC  for  PeopleSoft  appli¬ 
cations  is  available  only  on 
Windows  NT.  Nonetheless,  Sun’s 
acknowledgment  of  other  plat¬ 
forms  and  interfaces  is  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

-Howard  Baldwin 
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culty  integrating  all  these  disparate  technologies.” 

Nonetheless,  sources  are  still  demanding  the  same 
kind  of  consolidated  reporting  and  centralized  man¬ 
agement  from  security  products  as  they  have  with  net¬ 
work  management  frameworks  from  Computer 
Associates,  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Boole  &  Babbage  Inc.  and  Candle  Corp. 

That  centralization  is  crucial  to  San  Bernardino 
County’s  Meakim.  “My  wide  area  network  is 
spread  over  24,000  square  miles,  so  we  need  to 
administrate  everything  from  our  data  center,”  he 
says.  “I  don’t  have  the  resources  to  deploy  techni¬ 
cians  to  remote  regions,  especially  if  we’re  going  to 
do  security  scans  and  security  analysis  against  a  set 
of  servers  of  a  particular  LAN  segment.” 

Meakim  acknowledges  that  centralized  manage¬ 
ment  can  be  achieved  only  if  you  can  get  all  your  secu¬ 
rity  tools  from  a  single  vendor.  “They’ll  talk  to  each 
other  because  there’s  a  certain  sense  of  security  logic 
that  flows  from  one  product  to  another,”  he  says. 

Analysts  counter  that,  for  the  most  part,  vendor 
suites  don’t  have  that  logic  and  level  of  integration 
yet.  In  fact  some  products  within  a  single  security 
class  don’t  always  have  it.  And  it  gets  worse  when 
you  try  to  integrate  products  from  different  ven¬ 
dors.  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  recently  reported  that  Axent’s  Raptor  firewall 
“not  only  failed  to  respond  to  intrusions  detected 
by  Internet  Security  Systems’  RealSecure,  but  it 
also  can’t  do  anything  about  intrusion  detected 
by  Axent’s  own  Intruder  Alert  software.”  At  the 
same  time,  the  report  praises  Security  Dynamics 
Technologies  Inc.’s  authentication  capabilities  and 
buries  its  intrusion  detection  products.  Its  conclu¬ 
sion:  The  security  field  is  too  broad  and  technology 
is  changing  too  rapidly  for  one  vendor  to  be  best- 
of-breed  across  all  product  classes. 

What's  a  CIO  to  Do? 

Given  the  problems  concerning  integration  bet¬ 
ween  products  from  a  single  vendor — the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  single-class  or  multi¬ 
class  products,  the  problems  of  interoperability 
between  disparate  product  lines  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  administrative  issues — what  can  you  do 
to  protect  your  network? 

IT  folks  who  have  survived  earlier  integration 
battles  are  reaching  into  their  bag  of  tricks  for 
what’s  worked  in  other  situations.  Insisting  that 
some  security  is  better  than  no  security,  Meakim  is 
solving  his  security  problem  one  step  at  a  time. 
First,  he’s  using  an  ISP  for  his  remote  access  VPN 
because,  he  says,  “this  is  what  they  do  well  and 
what  they’re  in  business  for.” 

Next  year  Meakim  will  test  various  security  tools 
to  find  those  that  integrate  best  into  his  environment 


The  Big  Pictures 

Workers  who  need  multiple  monitors  end  up  sacrificing 
desktop  space,  but  even  a  21-inch  monitor  can  be  a  tabletop 
hog.  Two  new  flat-panel  monitors  target  the  space-starved 
worker.  Panasonic's  new  PanaFlat  LC90s  is  a  19-inch  flat-panel  LCD 
monitor  designed  to  provide  a  view  without  stealing  space.  Targeting 
securities  traders,  hospital  workers  or  others  who  need  multiple  monitors, 

the  monitor  incorporates  stereo 
speakers  and  five  USB  (universal 
serial  bus)  connectors.  One 
"upstream"  connector  plugs  into 
the  PC,  and  the  other  four  "down¬ 
stream"  connectors  are  for  other 
peripherals.  With  an  estimated 
retail  price  of  $2,000,  the  LC90s 
has  an  active  matrix  screen,  a 
0.294mm  dot  pitch  and  resolu¬ 
tions  up  to  1280x1024  pixels. 

For  more  information,  call 
201  348-7000  or  visit  www.panasonic.com/alive. 

Samsung  Electronics  America  Inc.'s  17-inch  SyncMaster  700TFT  has 
an  estimated  price  of  $2,499  and  a  0.264mm  dot  pitch,  while  the  18.1- 
inch  SyncMaster  800TFT  has  an  estimated  street  price  of  $3,269  and  a 
0.28mm  dot  pitch.  The  Samsung  monitors  offer  optional  USB  hubs  and 
work  with  Unix  workstations  (hence  the  higher  cost).  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  800  933-4110  or  visit  www.sosimple.com. 

Portal  Plus 

We're  aware  that  everyone  and  their  siblings  now  offer  what 
they  call  a  portal,  and  we  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  enter¬ 
prise  reporting  tools  we  covered  just  three  months  ago  in  "Self- 
Service  Information  Retrieval"  ( CIO  Section  1,  March  15, 1999)  were  now 
calling  themselves  portals.  But  Information  Advantage  Inc.'s  MyEureka 
contains  seven  different  features,  enough  to  give  it  some  differentiation. 

Its  Reports  module  works  like  enterprise  reporting  tools,  linking  users 
to  reports  and  enabling  them  to  drill  for  data.  Its  Library  module  is  a  cen¬ 
tralized  repository  in  which  users  can  publish  information;  author,  permis¬ 
sions,  descriptions  and  updates  are  organized  in  a  traditional  folder  struc¬ 
ture  by  subject.  Its  Search  module  lets  users  conduct  comprehensive, 
context-sensitive  searches  across  all  published  reports.  Its  Messengers 
module  lets  users  send  reports  to  the  desktops  of  users  who  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  them  at  periodic,  user-defined  interviews  (or  automatically  if 
there  is  a  significant  change  or  update).  Its  Security  module  identifies  and 
authenticates  users  to  ensure  that  reports  are  delivered  to  right  individu¬ 
als.  Its  Newspage  module  captures  business  intelligence  and  customizes 
it  according  to  users'  needs.  Finally,  a  Channels  module  lets  users  collect 
and  organize  related  content. 

Pricing  is  based  on  the  combination  of  portal  and  core  business  intelli¬ 
gence  components  deployed  and  ranges  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  user. 
For  more  information,  call  612  833-3700  or  visit  www.infoadvan.com. 
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Start  your  net. working" 

Visit  www.att.com/data/services 
or  call  1-800-326-6720 


AT&T  net 


working' 
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With  AT&T  Frame  Relay  Plus, 


we'll  watch  the  network  for  you.  Proactive  network  monitoring 
targeted  to  notify  you  within  15  minutes  lets  us  alert  you  of  problems  before  your  users  do.  Plus  an 
assigned  single  point  of  contact  for  maintenance  and  installation.  Plus  real-time  access  to  network 
performance  information.  Plus  easy  web-based  access  to  a  suite  of  tools,  like  a  status  map  illustrating 
the  health  of  each  site.  Get  the  plus.  AT&T  Frame  Relay  Plus. 


Oh  great. 


On  the  spot  again. 


These  applications  are  mission  critical. 
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I  can't  afford  to  take  any  chances. 
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Fine. ..With  ATST  Frame  Relay  Plus, 


I  don't  have  to. 
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Emerging 

Technology 

and  do  the  most  effective  job.  He  has  concerns  about 
how  easy  this  will  be,  because  while  the  county  uses 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  predominantly,  it  still  has  a 
daunting  mix  of  systems  running  Unix,  OS/2, 
NetWare,  OS/400,  Open  VMS  and  other  operating 
systems  for  which  few  security  choices  exist. 

This  brings  up  a  thorny  administrative  issue.  Since 
security  tools  sometimes  don’t  interoperate  well  with 
each  other,  much  less  with  industry-standard  net¬ 
work  management  tools,  Meakim  may  have  a  long 
wait  before  he  can  achieve  a  single  consolidated  and 
centralized  management  infrastructure. 

That  doesn’t  concern  Comcast’s  Anuzelli.  “We 
feel  that  security  information  is  a  very  tight  subnet 
of  information.  I  only  want  a  few  eyeballs  looking 
at.  Until  solutions  are  robust  enough  that  we  can 
reap  the  benefits  of  interoperability  between  appli¬ 
cations,  I’m  fully  prepared  to  support  two  man¬ 
agement  domains  and  two  separate  staffs.” 

Between  a  Lock  and  a  Hard  Place 

How  can  something  so  important  still  be  so  difficult? 
Maintaining  separate  staffs  or  outsourcing  something 
that  you  paradoxically  want  in  as  few  hands  as  pos¬ 
sible  seem  like  partial  solutions.  And  yet  there’s  still 
a  third  option  to  consider.  Because  some  organiza¬ 
tions  are  unable  to  hire  personnel  qualified  to  install, 
configure  and  manage  multivendor  security  tools, 
they  are  turning  to  outsourcing  firms  that  have  those 
resources  for  the  whole  caboodle  of  security. 

“Our  network  was  so  complex  [we  needed]  a 
company  that  had  the  infrastructure  to  manage  our 
security  on  a  24/7  basis,”  says  Mark  Gilbert,  vice 
president  of  operations  for  SmartStop  Inc.,  an  18- 
month-old  communications  provider  to  the  truck¬ 
ing  industry  in  Portland,  Ore.  It  is  currently  outfit¬ 
ting  300  truck  stops  across  the  country  with  a 
combination  of  secure  Internet  and  intranet  service 
kiosks,  LAN  and  WAN  data  connectivity,  POS  ter¬ 
minals  and  coin-operated  phone  services  that  drivers 
for  long-distance  trucking  firms  could  access  through 
smart-card  technology.  It  contracted  with  Lucent 
Technologies  to  help  design,  install  and  manage  the 
network.  “We  made  them  totally  accountable  for 
integrating  their  own  and  third-party  security  tools.” 

Offloading  the  security  challenge  didn’t  faze 
Gilbert.  “If  the  Department  of  Defense  can’t  keep  its 
network  from  being  penetrated  with  the  brain  power 
it  has  and  the  government  commitment  behind  it — 
what  chance  do  I  have?”  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
believe  in  the  old  adage  “trust  but  verify,”  admitting 
that  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  hired  a  hacker  to  test 
just  how  well  Lucent  was  doing.  BE! 


Checking  Application  Performance 

Once  you  deploy  an  application,  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able 
to  monitor  how  well  it  works.  Is  it  really  delivering  what  the 
users  expect  and  increasing  their  productivity?  Visual  Insights,  a 
division  of  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.,  has  commercialized  some  visualiza¬ 
tion  technology  out  of  Lucent's  Bell  Laboratories  with  Visual  Insights 
Software  for  Application  Performance,  a  tool  for  monitoring  enter¬ 
prise  applications. 

The  software  deploys  "client  capture"  agents  on  user  PCs  or  other  net¬ 
worked  devices,  which  can  be  monitored  through  a  console.  The  software 
keeps  track  of  application  performance  and  availability,  initiates  corrective 
action  when  errors  occur,  collects  and  charts  usage  and  diagnostic  data 
as  well  as  isolates  response  problems  in  specific  applications,  networks  or 
devices.  In  the  aggregate,  it  collects  the  data  in  a  SQL  database  and  can 
be  used  to  establish  service-level  goals  for  both  the  applications  and  the 
IT  department. 

Visual  Insights  Software  for  Application  Performance  supports  applica¬ 
tions  based  on  Oracle  7  and  8,  Sybase  4, 10  and  1 1,  and  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  6.5  as  well  as  applications  built  in  Sybase  PowerBuilder,  Microsoft 
Visual  Basic,  Developer  2000,  ODBC  and  JDBC,  among  other  environ¬ 
ments.  The  monitoring  software  runs  on  Windows  NT,  and  agents  can  be 
deployed  on  machines  running  Microsoft  Windows  95,  98,  NT  4.x  and 
Solaris  Unix.  The  repository  can  reside  in  any  SQL-based  database.  Basic 
configuration  starts  at  $32,500  for  a  single  server  supporting  an  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  users.  For  more  information,  call  630  713-0800  or  visit 
www.visualinsights.com. 


Tracking  Software 


Keeping  track  of  the  software  development  process  is  no 
cakewalk,  especially  in  these  times  of  rapid  iteration  and  deploy¬ 
ment.  Global  Objects  Inc.'s  GlobalManager  is 
designed  to  integrate  all  kinds  of  project 
data,  from  technical  development  tools 
to  cost  data,  and  to  display  via  a 
browser  up-to-date  development 
progress;  it  can  also  incorporate 
real-time  data  in  order  to  provide 
project-management  teams  with 
the  most  current  status.  The  soft¬ 
ware  is  designed  to  work  with  devel¬ 
opment  tools  from  Symantec  Corp., 

SuperNova  Corp.  and  Rational  Software 
Corp.  Price  starts  at  $10,000  and  is  based 
on  number  of  users.  For  more  information,  call 
770  564-5522  or  visit  www.globalobjects.com. 


Oakdale,  N.Y.-based  writer  Feter  Ruber  can  be 
reached  at  lbsb20a@prodigy.com. 
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JUST  ADD  KINGSTON®  SERVER  MEMORY.  IT  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE  YOU’LL  EVER  MAKE. 

According  to  a  new  independent  study,  even  a  modest  investment  can  cut  your  web  server’s  response  time  by  up  to 
"(TV  ^  540 %t.  Of  course,  choosing  Kingston  memory  makes  your  investment  even  smarter.  Kingston  already  saves 

”  vT  d  nt  ^°U  an  avera§e  30%  off  the  system  manufacturers’  memory,  and  with  this  special  offer,  you  can  save  up  to 

$750  more.  Kingston  is  also  a  smart  choice  for  superior  reliability.  Every  Kingston  module  is  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  testing  process  to  ensure  absolute  reliability,  integrity  and  100%  compatibility  with  the  system 
or  family  of  systems  for  which  iL  is  designed.  Kingston  also  offers  you  a  lifetime  warranty  and  customized  service 
program.  To  find  out  how  Kingston  can  optimize  your  server  performance  and  save  you  money,  visit  our 
web  site  at  www.kingston.com/serveroffer.  Or  call  (800)  259-9405. 

Computing  Without  Limits® 

Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


■Kinastoit 
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do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  *$750  savings 
is  based  on  $150  off  Kingston  server  memory.  Limit  5  units  per  person.  Offer  valid  in  the  US  only  Offer  available  for  select  128MB  server  modules  only,  credit  card  purchases  only.  Memory  not  for  resale.  Offer  valid  from  April  15.  1999  until  July  15. 
1999.  Offer  subject  to  change  without  notice  tTesiing  conducted  by  Mindcraft  an  independent  testing  lab 


GEOFF  MOORE 


MIKE  HAWLEY 


WARREN  BENNIS 


AUGUST  15-18,  1999  •  AGENDA  HIGHLIGHTS 


SUNDAY  AUGUST!  5 

Registration 

Riverwalk  GolfTournament 

Enjoy  a  round  on  San  Diego's  newly  redesigned 

championship  golf  course. 

Cafe  100  Reception 

Meet  other  participants  and  Symposium 
Partners  in  our  informal  living  room. 

MONDAY  AUGUST  16 

Opening  Remarks  and  KnowPulse5M  Poll 

Joseph  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

Be  sure  your  views  are  represented  in  this 
groundbreaking  poll. 

CIO  1 00  Introduction  and  Welcome 

SYMPOSIUM  MODERATORS  AND 
EXPERIENCE  LEADERS 
Geoffrey  Moore 

Founder  and  President 
The  Chasm  Group 

Mike  Hawley 

Dreyfoos  Professor  of  Media  Technology 
MIT  Media  Lab 

EXPERIENCE:  MARKET  ANALYSIS 
The  Gorilla  Game:  How  to  Pick  the  Winners  in 
High  Technology 

Geoffrey  Moore 

Moore  will  discuss  the  dynamics  driving  the 
market  for  high  tech  stocks  and  outline  the 
forces  that  catapult  the  few  companies  to 
gorilla  status. 

EXPERIENCE:  ACHIEVEMENT 

CIO  100  Honoree  Presentations 

The  CIO  1 00  Special  Issue  will  come  to  life 

through  discussions  with  select  CIO  100 

Award  honorees  who  will  share  their  winning 

strategies. 


EXPERIENCE:  INDUSTRY  BRIEFINGS 
The  Symposium  Partners  will  lead  interactive 
small  group  discussions  on  strategic  business 
and  IT  issues. 

Cafe  100  Reception 

TUESDAY  AUGUST  17 

EXPERIENCE:  INNOVATION 

Mike  Hawley 

Hawley  will  envision  the  next  five  years  of  IT 
evolution  and  revolution. 

EXPERIENCE:  LEADERSHIP 
Leadership  Challenges  for  the  CIO 
Warren  Bennis 
Founding  Chairman 
Leadership  Institute 
University  of  Southern  California 

Bennis  will  share  his  lessons  on  leadership 
for  CIOs  and  lead  a  discussion  on  the 
challenges  facing  them. 

LEADERSHIP  PANELISTS 
Ken  Harris 

CIO  and  Vice  President 
NIKE,  Inc. 

Chris  Hoenig 

Former  Director 

Information  Management  and  Technology 
US  General  Accounting  Office 

Patricia  Wallington 

CIO  and  Vice  President  (retired) 

Xerox  Corporation 

EXPERIENCE:  INDUSTRY  ANALYSIS 

Charles  Phillips 

Managing  Director,  Enterprise  Software 
Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 

Phillips  will  engage  participants  on  the  shifts 
taking  place  in  the  industry  —  focusing  on 
ERP  and  E-commerce. 


EXPERIENCE:  ROUNDTABLES 
Editorial  Roundtables 

Interact  with  senior  CIO  editorial  staff  on  the 
following  topics. 

•  After  Y2K:  Mopping  Up  and  Moving  On 

•  Recognizing  and  Communicating  the  Value  of 
Your  Investments 

•  The  Staffing  Crisis:  Closing  the  Gap 

•  Developing  Leaders:  Howto  Identify  and 
Cultivate  Leadership  in  Your  Organization 

•  Why  Everyone  is  So  Hot  for  Knowledge 
Management 

•  Success  on  the  Web:  Howto  Know  When  You've 
Got  It  and  What  to  Do  When  You  Haven't... 

•  Strategic  Software  Providers:  Do  They  Really 
Deliver? 

Cafe  100  Reception 

CIO  100  Awards  Dinner  and  Entertainment 
Celebrate  the  CIO  1 00  Award  honorees  at  a 
black  tie  reception,  dinner  and  entertainment. 

WEDNESDAY  AUGUST  18 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 
Lew  McCreary 
Editorial  Director 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

EXPERIENCE:  LONGEVITY 

Opening  your  Heart  Anatomically,  Emotionally 

and  Spiritually 

Dean  Ornish 

Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 
School  of  Medicine 

use 

Ornish  will  explore  economic  and  health  policy 
implications  for  you  and  your  company. 

EXPERIENCE:  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Y2K  Problem 

Ed  Yardeni 

Chief  Economist  and  Managing  Director 
Deutsche  Bank 

Yardeni  will  assess  the  likely  impact  of  Y2K  on 
our  organizations  and  our  economy. 

Summary  and  Closing  Remarks 

Geoff  Moore 
Mike  Hawley 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


Companion  Program 


Here  is  what  attendees  are  saying 
about  CIO  executive  programs: 

“A  power-packed  high  value 
forum ,  rich  in  content  and 
contacts.  ” 

Byron  Barnard 
Deputy  CIO 

Province  of  British  Columbia,  CANADA 

‘"CIO  conferences  provide  me 
with  a  forum  to  discuss  my 
challenges  with  other  IT  leaders. 
It  is  invaluable.  Thanks  for  the 
vision.  ” 

George  Ksenics 
CIO 

EDAW,  Inc. 


(iI  find  no  conference  more 
relevant  to  the  challenges  I  face 
as  a  chief  information  officer 
than  a  CIO  conference 

Catherine  Rodewald 
Sr.VP&CIO 
Amresco,  Inc. 


Participation  in  the  companion  program  includes  all 
scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a  stretch 
and  tone  class,  and  planned  companion  activities. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

The  famous  Hotel  del 
Coronado  stretches 
from  the  breakers  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  cityscape 
of  the  bay,  a  landmark 
waterfront  setting. 
Having  first  opened  in 
1888,  the  resort  is  a 
magnificent  combination  of  the  history  of  the  past  with 
the  luxuries  of  today.  Featured  in  the  classic  film  Some 
Like  it  Hot,  the  hotel  has  been  beautifully  restored  and  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

The  del  Coronado  boasts  a  variety  of  activities:  six  lighted 
tennis  courts,  two  heated  pools,  separate  men’s  and 
women’s  health  spa  and  fitness  centers,  and  more  than 
30  shops  and  boutiques.  A  nearby  golf  course  and  marina 
complete  the  Del’s  reputation  as  a  premier  resort.  In 
addition,  the  hotel  offers  nine  restaurants  to  accommodate 
the  different  tastes  of  its  guests,  from  French  cuisine  in  the 
Del’s  Crown-Coronet  room  to  casual  California  bistro  fare 
overlooking  Pacific  sunsets.  Plus,  the  resort  is  just  minutes 
from  downtown  San  Diego  and  its  many  attractions  includ¬ 
ing  Balboa  Park,  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  Gaslamp  Quarter  and 
the  world-renowned  shopping  at  La  Jolla. 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a-kind  setting,  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  offers  a  unique  way  to  experience  the  elegance 
of  another  era,  and  is  proud  to  be  chosen  to  host  the 
CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards. 
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CIO  100  SymposiumSM  and  Awards 
August  15  -  18,  1999 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 

Name: _ _ _ Telephone:. 

Title: _ _ _ _ Facsimile:  . 

Company: _ _ _ _ _ 

Address: _ _ _ Mail  Stop: 


City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ _ _ _ Web  site  URL: 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge: _ 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $325.  Name  of  my  companion:  _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 

What  Is... 


Please  attach  business  card  here 
(required) 


Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets?  _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget? _ 

Enrollment  Fees: 

□  $2,395  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  619  435-0011.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel  accommodations. 

□  $2,895  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  15  and  departure  Wednesday, 

August  18.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

□  $325  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  CIO  100 
Awards  Ceremony.  Companions  may  not  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Symposium  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  Symposium  function. 

□  $10,000  —  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


CWJNI 

Payment: 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within 
10  business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  Amex  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #:  _ _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Symposium  attendance  up  to 
July  16,  1999  without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received  between  July  17  -  July  30,  1999.  No  refund  or  credit  will 
be  given  for  cancellations  received  after  July  30,  1999  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Parmer  organizations. 


Fax  to  508  879-7720  —  Please  do  not  use  a  cover  sheet 


www.kingston.com/serveroffer 


Save  up  to 


Server  Memory 

www.kingston.com/serveroffer 


JUST  ADD  KINGSTON®  SERVER  MEMORY.  IT  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE  YOU’LL  EVER  MAKE. 

According  to  a  new  independent  study,  even  a  modest  investment  can  cut  your  web  server’s  response  time  by  up  to 
-<T|  ^  540 %t.  Of  course,  choosing  Kingston  memory  makes  your  investment  even  smarter.  Kingston  already  saves 

i  y0U  an  average  0f  30%  off  the  system  manufacturers’  memory,  and  with  this  special  offer,  you  can  save  up  to 


w,sne™°MSoNT  $750  more.  Kingston  is  also  a  smart  choice  for  superior  reliability.  Every  Kingston  module  is  subjected  to  a 


L  J  rigorous  testing  process  to  ensure  absolute  reliability,  integrity  and  100%  compatibility  with  the  system 
or  family  of  systems  for  which  it  is  designed.  Kingston  also  offers  you  a  lifetime  warranty  and  customized  service 
program.  To  find  out  how  Kingston  can  optimize  your  server  performance  and  save  you  money,  visit  our 

SBe  1\t  e  c  kFn  o  l  o  g  y 


web  site  at  www.kingston.com/serveroffer.  Or  call  (800)  259-9405. 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


WANT  TO  ACCELERATE  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  YOUR  WINDOWS  NT  SERVER? 


(BY  SAY,  540%) 


Kingston  Technology  Company.  17600  Newhope  Street.  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708  USA,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699.  ©1999  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  nghts  reserved.  Microsoft,  the  Windows  logo.  Windows  NT  and  Where 
do  you  want  to  go  today7  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners  *$750  savings 
is  based  on  $150  off  Kingston  server  memory  Limit  5  units  per  person.  Offer  valid  in  the  US  only  Offer  available  for  select  128MB  server  modules  only,  credit  card  purchases  only.  Memory  not  for  resale  Offer  valid  from  April  15.  1999  until  July  15, 
1999  Offer  subject  to  change  without  notice  + Testing  conducted  by  Mindcraft  an  independent  testing  lab. 


